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FOREWORD 



The Curriculum Guide for Inmate Education was first written in 
1960. It was an attempt to correlate and coordinate an organized cur- 
riculum program for penal education in the Missouri Department of 
Corrections and njs published with the idea that changes and revisions 
would occur as occasion and experience demanded it. 

This publication is a revision of the I960 Guide. A lot of time and 
study has gone into this revision by the Study and Evaluation Curric- 
ulum Committee with the hope in mind to make the Guide as up to date 
as possible, taking car 2 of all the changes in the past five years and pro- 
jecting the material to be used as current as possible. 

I am sure this document will be of great value to teachers as a guide 
to a more effective way of presenting subject matter , and a better organ- 
ized approach to penal education can be reached. 

The Department of Corrections is grateful to Mr. Hubert Wheeler, 
Commissioner of Education, State of Missouri, for his personal interest 
and assistance, as well as that of his staff members who have assisted in 
the preparation of this Guide. I acknowledge and appreciate the untiring 
efforts of the committee members responsible for the preparation of 
this Guide. Likewise, I am certain that if administrators and teachers 
will examine and study the content carefully, they will find much help in 
planning an effective program in penal education for all levels of 

learners. 




Director, Department of Corrections 
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legal KESJ’ONSIBILITIES 

According to the Statutes 



House Biii No. 377, a measure reorganizing the Missouri Department of Cor- 
rections, was enacted into law by the 68th General Assembly to provide for, among 
other things, a Division of Inmate Education, a Director to be appointed, whose 
duty it would be to plan and institute a long-range program of instruction, both 
academic and vocational. 

This Education Program shall include: 

1. The accepted curricula for the first to twelfth grades in Elementary 
and High School instruction; 

2. Courses in Vocational Training best dt signed to equip inmates for useful 
occupations upon discharge from th« institution to which they were 
committed; 

3. The maintenance of adequate library facilities in each institution for 
the use and benefits of the inmates thereof; 

The objectives of this program shall be the return of the inmates to society 
with a more wholesome attitude toward living with the desire to conduct themselves 
as good citizens and with the skill and knowledge which will give them a reasonable 
chance to maintain themselves and their dependents through honest labor. The time 
devoted daily to such education shall be such as is required for meeting the above 
objectives. 

The Director of Inmate Education, subject to the approval of the Director of 
the Department of Corrections and after consultation with the State Commissioner 
of Education, shall develop the curricula and the education programs that are re- 
quired to meet the special needs of each prison and reformatory in the Department. 

The State Department of Education shall cooperate with the Div^ision in the 
advancement and conduct of the educational system of the division by giving such 
advice, counsel and information as will enable the division’s school program to meet 
the standard and requirements set for other public and vocational schools of the 

state. 

The Division of Inmate Education is greatly indebted to Mr. Hubert Wheeler, 
Commissioner of Education, who has co-operated wholeheartedly through his various 
assistants: Mr. Raymond A. Roberts, in theacedemic fields, and Mr. Merton Wheeler 
in the Vocational fields, as well as Mr. Buford Robinson, Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Instruction, Director of Vocational Education. 

TOM V. HAGEMAN 

1 /^ 

Director, Division of Inmate Education 
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POINT OF VIEW 



TJie continued support, financial and personal, 
accorded the American systems of education— public 
schools and correctional institutions — reflect the ever- 
abiding faith of the American people in education as a 
betterment institution. Apparently people are con- 
vinced that a better education results in better people 
and a better community in which to live and work. 
It is also evident that the majority of the people ac- 
cept the basic principle of “equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all people” insofar as possible, regardless 
of age or status of the individual. 

Public and correctional educational systems face 
the mutual problem of illiteracy — actual, can’t read 
or write, functionally insufficient training to perform 
as an effective citizen. The latter is the basic chal- 
lenge to those concerned with correctional education 
as one means of rehabilitation. The majority of in- 
mates are functionally illiterate, notably because 
they have not achieved the abilitiy (1) to communi- 
cate effectively and with understanding, (2) to the 
social and regulatory aspects of society, (3) to per- 
form the mathematical computation skills required 
of earners and consumers, (4) to master one or more 
occupational skills required to hold a steady job, or 
(5) to accept fully the responsibilities of citizenship 
individually and collectively — home and community: 
therefore, in any situation whe e education functions 
as an organized program in an institution concerned 
with the rehabilitation of an inmate, the educational 
program must be socially and vocationally orientated, 
if it is to fulfill this responsibilitiy of rehabilitaion. To 
organize and implement such a program involves con- 
siderable thought and planning on the part of teach 
ers, supervisors, and all others involved. 

Only a minimum of research can be done to de- 
termine the value of education to the inmate after 
release; however, letters and other tangible infor- 
mation would lead the correctional educators to be- 
lieve that their efforts are worthwhile. In order for 
any correctional educational program to succeed in- 
side a correctional institution, it is necessary for 
everyone concerned to cooperate toward a oomimon 
goal the social and occupational reorientation for the 
incarcerated individual. 



those who make referrals of persons needing addi- 
tional training, by talking to groups through institu- 
tional training sessions and by sending out a finished 
product to other institutional assignments and to 
society as proof of the value of the training. 

It is recognized that no correctional institution 
can claim to offer protection to the public unless it 
conducts a strong rehabilitation program for its in- 
habitants. Whether the public realizes it or not, ap- 
proximately ninety percent of the persons who are 
sentenced to incarceration will return to society some 
day to work and live and play among its citizens. 
The product of temporary restraint is not all that the 
public has a right to expect from those responsible 
for the treatment and the education of the inmate. 
Just segregating a man away from society for a 
certain number of years will keep him, for just that 
many years, from offending society; but, society ex- 
pects somethii.'g more than that. This is an opportun- 
ity as well as a challenge to all concerned — admin- 
istrators, legislators, and teachers — with correctional 
education. 

Philofiophy 

The philosophy of the Division of Inmate Edu- 
cation as it is concerned with Correctional Education 
is divided into two basic aspects. 

The first basic aspect is to remain flexible and 
to be able to shift with the times and as inmate char- 
acteristics change. 

The second is that currer tly we are attempting 
to bring academic and vocational education closer 
together with a vocational emphasis on the total edu- 
cational process. 

In order th.at the inmate may better evaluate his 
goals and strive to better himself, a careful plan of 
education has been developed to fit his needs. While 
he is participating in the program it is hoped that he 
will discover and make use of the academic and voca- 
tional training available to him, in order that he may 
return to society and find his suitable place. 



The objectives of the educational program must The trend of the Educational program of the De- 

be explained and understood by the entire prison per- partment of Corrections is to place emphasis on the 
sonnel. Correctional educators should take advantage training of the adult. For this procedure more train- 

of every opportunity to acquaint others with the ing courses in the useful trades are being developed 

objectives of correctional education. This can be ac- and the basic subjects interwoven in the offering of 

complished by talking to individual members of the these courses to better enable the student to under- 
staff, by inviting them to visit the school or testing stand and appreciate the challenge he will confront 

area for a first hand experience, by cooperating with when he is obliged to compete in society. 
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Objectives 

The objectives as they relate to the philosophy 

are: 

1. To promote mental, physical and emotional 
health. 

2. To inculcate to a high degree the knowledge 
and skills which contribute to proper under- 
standing of, and appreciation for, living in a 
democratic society. 

3. To develop individuals with vocational compe- 
tence and with initiative and determination to 
succeed. 

4. To develop a stiong sense of personal integrity 
based on understanding of accepted moral 
concepts. 

To Accomplish These Objectives Emphasis At 
The Classroom Level Should Be Placed On: 

1. Respect for authority in a society. 

2. The art and mastery of self-control 

3. The development of a system of good habits, 
ideals, attitudes and convictions. 

4. Good work habits. 

5. How to earn a living and how to live within 
one’s earnings. 

6. Moral and spiritual values, 

7. Proper use of leisure time. 

8. The value of good health habits. 

9. How to provide and manage a home. 

Basic Assumptions 

The Division of Inmate Education’s Program will 
be based on the following assumptions: 

1. That the main objective of this educational 
program as organized is for the intent of train- 
ing and social reorientation. 

2. That an elastic and flexible interpretation of 
the educational requii’ements of the law shall be 
made to make it possible to adapt the various 
training programs to meet the need of the 
individual. 



3. That the several institutions will provide ade- 
quate school and vocational training facilities 
for meeting the objectives of the law. 

4. That for educational purposes, this organization 
shall be divided into four levels, as herein 
described. 

5. That all subject matter areas will be depart- 
mentalized insofar as possible. 

6. That the educational program shall be operated 
on a twelve months basis. 

7. That a minimum of six hours shall constitute 
the school day. 

8. That a unit of credit in most cases at Level IV 
be based on 180 hours of classroom work, but 
in some cases one-half unit of credit may be 
given, if a student has spent a minimum of 90 
hours in class work. 

9. That there also be no special time for school 
enrollment. 

10. That this curriculum guide consists of an order- 
ly scope and sequence of content and proced- 
ures by levels and areas which teachers may 
use in planning meaningful and functional 
experiences. 

11. That the Missouri State Curriculum Guides 
may be used and adapted in the descriptions 
of the subjects to be taught, as well as a re- 
source for the classroom teacher. 

12. That individual teachers will study the descrip- 
tions of the courses included herein and base 
their instructions, insofar as possible, on the 
dercribed scope and sequence of the levels. 

13. That supervised study be incorporated into the 
classroom organization at all levels and in the 
amount necessary for adequate learning. 

14. That fifty minutes per hour be made available 
for instruction and supervised study in each 
hour. 

15. That personal guidance and counseling will be 
the responsibility of all the teachers at all levels. 

16. That all teachers and instructors shall meet 
the qualifications of the State Department of 
Education to maintain the approved educational 
program. 

17. That the Individual teacher’s class load will be 
in conformity with the requirements of the 
accrediting agency. 
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18. That tho level placement of the student should 
be based on t.he results of a standardized testing 
program, cumulative school records and teacher 
judgment. 

19. That nromotion from one level to another shall 
be based on standardized tests and teacher 
judgment: but, generally speaking, no student 
should remain at any one level when it is ad- 
vantageous to the student to be promoted, 
demoted or discharged. 



20. That grouping within levels shall be encour- 
aged and considered necessary. 

21. That an adequate program of audio-visual ed- 
ucation be introduced and maintained at all 
institutic.ns and at the proper levels to achieve 
the educational goals desired. 

22. That adequate library facilities shall be pro- 
vided and maintained at each institution. 
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In organizing any type of educational program 
it is necessary to know what is needed by the pros- 
pective learner before any planning and teaching can 
take place. A flexible program is necessary on the 
year around basis to provide for adequate education- 
al opportunities for all of the inmates. Regular 
promotions on a p’.anned basis provide for their 
graduation from classes and levels. Some may be 
promoted at more frequent intervals as they merit 
promotion. 

This education program has been designed with 
the idea that constant revision is necessary to insure 
complete and adequate curriculum. Aside from the 
courses which afford proficiency in the fundamentals 
of learning, thought ha^ been given to subjects which 
are important to those engaged in vocational training. 
Study by those concerned is needed to develop the 
curriculum in order that values other than learning 
the basic skills may be derived from the school ex- 
perience. All the courses taught afford the inmate 
approximately the same possibilities as the public 
school student. This is essential because the inmate 
student is evaluated by the same standards as the 
pupil in the public school. 

Reasons For Level Approach 

The levels and departmental organization of the 
correctional education program in an institutional 
setting is based on several valid reasons. 



Most of the students are adults and require a 
program that is most amenable to their edu- 
cational experiences. 

2. Preliminary tests reveal an achievement level 
for each individual ranging 'rom the lower 
grades through the upper grades. In order to 
afford the most adequate program for the stu- 
dent the level approach has been selected. 

3. Departmentalization alleviates the boredom 
arising from spending a considerable period of 
time in one room. 

4. The teacher is responsible for teaching in one 
subject area and consequently has more time to 
exert his energies and ideas in improving his 
teaching. 

5. Teachers will be more able to assign value to 
student’s work in an area under this arrange- 
ment. 

6. Progress of the student in one subject area will 
not be hampered by lack of progress in another. 

7. To enable the student to concentrate his efforts 
in the area of greatest need. 

8. On Levels I, II and HI, the educational program 
will be scheduled on a half day basis with the 
necessary flexibility in order to meet the 
specialized needs of the individual as well as 
providing a uniform plan of procedure for the 
entire group. 

These are some of the basic reasons for the ap- 
proach presented in this handbook. The following 
pages contain a description of what constitutes each 
of the levels. 



GENERAL EDUCATION 

1 . 



DESCRIPTION OF LEVELS 



What Constitutes Level I Education? 

Level I may be generally described as compar- 
able to the primary area of the public school (Grades 
1, 2 «fe 3). Subjects to be included in this level are 
spelling, reading, penmanship, arithmetic and so- 
cial studies-science. It will be necessary to group 
students according to their ability in each subject 
under this level. The student may be required to 
remain in the academic educational program for the 



full day. In any case, no student will remain in the 
educational program longer than six instructional 
hours. 



What Constitutes Level II Education? 



Level II may be generally described as compar- 
able to the intermediate grades of the public school 
(Grades 4, 5 & 6). The subjects taught at this level 
will include: language arts, social studles>sclence 
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3 Units of Language Arts , 

3 Units of Social Studies I 

2 Units of Science \ 

2 Units of Mathematics I 

2 Units of Business Education \ 

IVi Units of Health and Physical Education I 

8 Units of Vocational Education (Minimum) \ 

At this level a student may be expected to carry I 

a minimum, or the equivalent, ol three units of class- 1 

room work, one unit of which may be a vocationally 
related subject. The remainder of the school day 1 

may be spent in organized vocational education of 1 

skilled work experience. Where it is deemed advis- 
able, any student may pursue a full six hours school 1 

day m the academic fields. It is understood a student ? 

may receive one-half unit of credit based on ninety I 

hours of classroom work and a full unit of credit ■ 

based on 180 hours of classroom work. A minimum I 

of 2 OV 2 units will be required for high school clas- | 

sification. Seventeen units will be required for high \ 

school graduation. ? 

I 

SOCIAL STUDIES - SCIENCE I 

In the past, history, geography, science, health 
and safety and citizenship have usually been taught 
as separate subjects and related to the pupil’s under- 
standing only when the teacher was alert to the sig- 
nificance of the interrelation of two or more ideas or 
facts. Many times this association was merely pointed 
out by the teacher. 

Students in our educational program find them- 
selves in a period of civilization in which they are 
more rapid changes than at any period of history. 

Our physical scientists with their many contributions 
of inventions and their discovery of processes are 
moving our standards of living farther ahead each 
year. People are moving from their smaller com- 
munity problems into problems resulting from world- 
wide communication and interaction. Social scientists 
are being forced into an accelerated approach toward 
solving these social problems which have been created 
by people being brought into closer contact. In look- 
Ing at students in this new era, educators see the 



necessity for developing a scho curriculum which \ 

will contribute toward an increasing understanding I 

of the significance of world-wide interdependence | 

and interrelationship. In order to prepare students I 

more effectively for democratic living in a world com- S 

munity, the various sciences which have a logical j 

interrelationship are being brought together. 1 

In a very few situations will there be a need for | 

any one of the areas of experiences to be presented I 

without reference to the others. However, it is recog- 1 

nized that it may become desirable or necessary for 1 

certain elements (natural science or geography, for 
example) to be presented as separate experiences. I 

Science experiments of various kinds, such as, map | 

making and curricular reading, often call for time | 

independent of any current experience. But it must < 

be recognized too, that the good teacher will point | 

out the social implications and correlate it with the I 

other areas of learning. With this in mind the follow- I 

ing program has been developed. I 



ojid arithmetic. A student at this level will receive 
three hours of academic training each day. There 

may be exceptions where a student will remain in 
school all day. 

What Constitutes Level III Education? 

This level shall constitute only the 7th and 8th 
grades. The subjects to be experienced at this level 
are language, arts, science, social studies and arith- 
metic. As in Level II, the student will spend a min- 
imum of one-half day in the academic program. Here 
again, as in Level II, there may be exceptions where 
a student is allowed to spend the full six hours of 
the day in the educational program. 

What Constitutes Level IV Education? 

Level IV shall be considered to constitute the 
high school program. In order to provide for the 
traditional grades constituting this level (Grades 9- 
12), the program will include the following units of 
high school credit as a minimum: 
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SOCIAL STUDIES-SCIENCE— LEVEL I 
Scope 

The theme of this level should be centered around 
the individual and his relationship to, and within, 
society. As stated in the Basic Assumptions, the 
Missouri State Curriculum Guides are to be used 
as a guide and source of material for the teacher. 
Therefore, for basic information at tiiis ievel tiie 
teaciier sliould use tiie fourth grade level material 
as described in tiie rrlissouri Guide for Elementary 
Education, Publication 100, pages 139-153. It should 
be noted tliat tliis information should be presented 
in tiie form of problems as de.scribed in this guide. 

Procedure 

Due to the inability of some students to read 
printed material with any degree of comprehension 
at Level I, social studies-science should be presented 
through the lecture and group discussion method. 
Insofar as possible, all problems for study should be 
introduced with the use of audio-visual materials 
and continued use of such aids should be made 
throughout the study of each problem. 

Concepts To Be Emphasized 

1. All people within the community, the nation 
and the world are dependent upon one another. 

2. Basically, all people require and strive for satis- 
faction of the same fundamental needs. 

3. Our daily life is affected by the physical world. 

List Of Units To Be Studied 

1. How Did Your Way of Living in Your Former 
Community Differ from That in Other Com- 
munities? 

2. What Is Our Responsibility to Our Community? 

3. What Is the Physical World Really Like? 

4. How Do People Live and Work in Other Com- 
munities in the United States and the World? 

A. How Do People Live and Work in Moun- 
tainous Communities? 

B. How Do People Live and Work in Low- 
land Communities? 

C- How Do People Live and Work in Arid 
Communities? 

D. How Do People Live and Work in Grass- 
land Communities? 



E. How Do People Live and Work in Cold 
Communities? 

F. What Is the Comparison Between Rural 
and Urban Living? 

SOCIAL STUDIES - SCIENCE—LEVEL U 
Scope 

The theme of this level should be centered around 
the studies of current developments as they affect 
the individual. 

Procedure 

At thir level, the student is able to read with a 
degree of comprehension which enables the teacher 
to assign reading materials for study along with 
classroom instruction. The lecture method should be 
used less frequently at this level than at Level I. 
Audio-visual materials should be used as much as 
possible. 

Concepts To Be Emphasized 

1. The people of the Americas are interdependent. 

2. Climatic conditions and natural regions tend 
to develop similarity in the ways of living in 
North and South America. 

3. The physical and natural sciences have consider- 
able effect on the relationship to the people of 
the Americas. 

4. Each cultural group has made a contribution 
to the way of life in the Americas. 

5. The language, customs and scientific advance- 
ment of the European countries played an im- 
portant role in the early development of the 
Americas. 

6. The influence of the home, church and school 
are major factors in the developing and pre- 
serving the way of life in the Americas. 

7. Communications and modern travel have made 
the world smaller. 

List Of Units To Be Studied 

1. What Do Maps of the Americas Show Us? 

2. How Do Places Where People Live in the Amer- 
icas Affect Their Way of Living? 

3. What Should We Know about the World of 
Science in Ordev to Understand Living in the 
Americas Today? 
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4. What Helps Us Understand the People of the 
Americas? 

5. Why Should the Americas Be Good Neighboia? 

G, What Special Days Are To Be Observed in the 
Americas? 

7, How Did ihe Americas Develop Through Ex- 
ploration and Colonization? 

8, Plow Did the Institutions of the Americas 
Develop? 

9, How Did the Government of the Americas 
Develop? 

10. How Did the Development of Transportation 
and Communication in the Americas Affect the 
Growth of the Countries? 

11. Plow Did the Development of American Industry 
Affect the Growth of the Countries? 

12. What Is the History of the Earth and the 
Planets and Animals That Live Upon It? 

SOCIAL STUDIES— LEVEL ID 

Scope 

The theme of this level should be centered around 
social orientation of the individual with emphasis 
placed upon the American and Missouri Constitution 
and Heritages. The basic information and problems 
for study are described in the Missouri Guide for 
Social Studies, Grades 7 and 8. 

Procedure 

At this level the students should be able to read 
with a much greater degree of comprehension. The 
approach should be developed around the unit problem 
method and involve more individusd assignment of 
reading material. At this point the lecture method 
will be used very little. The continued use of audio- 
visual materials should be considered wherever ap- 
propriate and whenever available. 

Concepts To Be Emphasized 

1. The early civilization contributed much to our 
present culture and democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

2. The early exploration and colonization of the 
Western Hemisphere by various European 
countries led to the formation of many un- 
attached colonies in North America. Conflicts 
in both Europe and North America resulted 
from the territorial claims of France and Eng- 



land in the New World. 

3. The problenis created by fast gro*/th and 
English domination of the colonies resulted in 
the need for a new and separate government. 

4. The early organization and carrying-out of the 
far-reaching plans that confronted the leaders 
in our struggle for freedom called for quality 
in leadership and teamwork. 

5. The framework of constitutional government, 
which guarantees the rights of all its citizens, 
involved many problems from its conception to 
the final draft of a new constitution,, 

6. The constitutional government carried the 
states through a civil war and reunited them 
into the strong nation we are today. 

7. The sectional struggles of the nation resulting 
from the civil war and the rapid industrial 
growth created many problems. 

8. Rapid national growth, territorial expansion 
and the absorption of new cultures and customs 
created many problems for developing a gov- 
ernment in a new country. 

9. The development of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment was confronted with many problems, 
but the continuing process of government by 
the people resulted in the freedom and priv- 
ileges we enjoy today. 

List Of Units To Be Studied 

1. The World Today. 

2. Man’s Beginning. 

3. First Great Centers of Western Man’s Develop- 
ment. 

4. Contribution of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, 

.1. Discovery, Exploration and Colonization of the 
North American Mainland. 

G. The Struggle for Supremacy. 

7. A New Kind of Nation Emerges. 

8. Contribution of the Old World to American 
Democracy. 

9. Leaders in Establishing Our New Government. 

10. Problems in Expanding Our Democratic 
Nation. 

11. Missouri History and Constitutions. 

12. The Union of the Nation Is Preserved. 

13. Reconstruction and the Rise of Our Industrial 
Nation. 

14. The United States Faces World Problems. 

15. Our Cultural Heritage. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES— LEVEL IV 
SOCIAL STUDIES I 
Personal And Community Issues 

Scope 

This program should be centered around the in- 
dividual and his relation with others about him. It 
will be known as “Personal and Community Issues.” 
In this Curriculum Cuide, the Missouri State Curri- 
culum Guide will be used as a guide and resource 
material for the teacher. The basic information will 
he found in State Curriculum Guide, Grade 9. 

Procedure 

Social Studies I should be conducted by the prob- 
lem-project method or some similar method. Class 
discussion should have a definite place in the teach- 
ing at this level. Audio-visual materials should be 
used wherever appropriate. Proper use of State 
Curriculum and resources should be made. 

Concepts To Be Emphasized 

1. Social orientation is necessary for an individ- 
ual to live with others. 

2. The influence of the home, church, school and 
community are major factors in developing and 
preserving our way of life in the United States. 

3. The proper choice of ones life work is essential. 

4. Cooperation by all is necessary in a domestic 
community. 

5. Democracy is dependent upon personal par- 
ticipation by all individuals. 

6. World peace is dependent upon the under- 
standing of people of all nations. 

List Units To Be Studied 



6. Seeking Our Place amoi.^ the Groups Who 
Work. 

7. Learning Our Relationship to Governmental 
Structure and Service. 

8. Understanding Our Local Government. 

9. Living under Our Missouri Constitution. 

10. Acquiring a Perspective of Our World in the 
Universe. 

11. Looking at Man in His Physical Surroundings. 

12. Understanding Modern Relationships in Time 
and Distance. 

13. Realizing That Man Ls the Creature of His 
Cultural Environment. 

SOCIAL STUDIES II 
Contemporary Issues In The World 

Scope 

This study is a combination of world history 
and contemporary issues, and will be known as, 
“Contemporary Issues in the World.” It should orig- 
inate in current world problems and work back 
through world history for their understandings. 
Sufficient research should follow so that world his- 
tory is understood and basic skills through research 
and map study have been developed. The basic in- 
formation and problems for study are described in the 
Missouri Guide for Social Studies, Grade 10. 

Procedure 

Social Studies II should be conducted by the prob- 
lem-project method whenever possible. This method 
should start with a current problem and then work 
back for its understanding and attempted solution. 
Audio-visual materials should be used as needs arise 
and materials are made available. The equipment and 
teacliing materials on pages 20 and 21 of the Missouri 
State Curriculum Guide, Publication 113-G, should be 
referred to and used. 







1. Getting Acquainted with Our School. 

2. Adjusting to People, Situations and Ourselves 
in Society. 

3. Looking to Our Community and Its Social In- 
stitutions. 

4. Living Cooperatively as Members of a Demo- 
cratic Community. 

5. Recognizing That Economic Groups Exist to 
Satisfy Human Needs. 



Concepts To Be Emphasized 

1. People in many parts of the world have con- 
tributed to the civilization and welfare and cul- 
ture of the world today. 

2. Totalitarian government rests upon the will of 
one or a few individuals rather than upon the 
will of the majority. 

3. Democracy is a way of life which permits an 
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individual to develop his talents and facilities to 
the fullest potential as long as he does not 
infringe on the rights of others. 

4. Democracy is dependent upon informed citizens 
participat ng in the government. 

5. Freedom is dependent upon people governing 
themselves. 

List Of Units To Be Studied 

1. Our World Problems of Today. 

2. A Comparative Study of the Governments of 
the United States, France, Great Britain and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

3. Industrialism and Imperialism. 

4. The Rise of the Western Nations. 

5. Civilization in Transition. 

6. The Renaissance of the 17-18th Century to 1900. 

7. Our World from 1870 to the Present Time. 

SOCIAL STUDIES -III 
American History 

Scope 

This course »hould originate M/ith problems that 
are current in America, and work back through 
American history for their understanding and pos- 
sible solution. The problems to be studied at this 
level fall under the general heading, “American his- 
tory.” The basic information and problems for stndy 
are described in the Missouri Guide for Social Svud- 
Ics, Publication 113-G, pages 72-114. 

Procedure 

The teacher should develop a contemporary point 
of view concerning the teaching of history. This 
would mean that this course should be presented 
in such a way as to make the text a reference 
material and not the overall source of information. 
It is believed that the socialized recitation method, 
the group discussion method and the problem- 
project method would be most effective in this area. 
Because of the vast amount of material to be covered 
in this field, the teacher should select those units 
which appear to meet the needs and interest of his 
or her group. The equipment and teaching materials 
on pages 20 and 21 of the Missouri State Curriculum 
Guide, Publication 113-G, should be referred to and 
used. 



Concepts To Be Emphasized 

1. Our f''im of government is dependent upon our 
Constitution and our Constitution is dependent 
upon the working, the understanding and the 
compromises of its people. 

2. The failure of people to reach an agreement 
over the conference table may result in war. 

3. New inventions and industrial developments 
create new problems, and the ability to cope 
with these problems determines a nation’s pro- 
gress. 

4. America’s contributions in times of war and 
peace help form the destiny of nations. 

Lists Of Units To Be Studied 

1. Understanding That Colonial Life Influences 
Our American Way of Living. 

2. Understanding the Forces Which Brought 
about the Establishment of a New Independent 
Nation (1787-1816). 

3. Understanding the Problems of an Expanding 
Nation (1816-1861). 

4. Understanding How Our Nation Was Preserved 
(1860-1870). 

5. Understanding How Our Government Reacted 
to the Problems of a New Industrial Age (1877- 
1896). 

6. Understanding How Events Involved Us in 
World Affairs (1896-1920). 

7. Understanding How the United States Has Met 
The Problems of Prosperity and Depression 
(1920-1940). 

8. America’s Contribution in Times of War and 
Peace. 

9. America’s Contribution toward World Peace 
to The Present Time. 

SOCIAL STUDIES IV 
Geography 

Scope 

The main purpose of a course in high school 
geography is to develop an understanding of the 
reciprocal relationship existing between man and his 
environment. In order to do this, the following ob- 
jectives should be realized: 

1. To provide a knowledge of the fundamental 
elements of man’s geographic environments. 
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2. To provide an understanding of the effects 
of the environmental elements upon man’s 
economic activities with special emphasis 
upon the American scene. 

3. To provide an understanding of the relationship 
of the environmental elements to the distribu- 
tion of population, and to develop the ability 
to see the nation as a geographic whole, 
attempting to eliminate narrow, local and sec- 
tional ideas which would slow up local and 
national progress. 

4. To develop an appreciative understanding of 
the problems of other peoples of the world. 

5. To develop an appreciation of the importance 
of a wise and careful use of our national 
resources. 

6. To provide an opportunity to develop skills in 
obtaining and interpreting geographic infor- 
mation. 

Procedure 

The teacher should develop a contemporary point 
of view concerning the teaching of geography. This 
would mean that this course should be presented in 
such a way as to make the text a reference material 
and not the overall source of information. 

It is hoped that teachers will find suggestions 
which may be adapted to local situations and which 
will aid in attaining the objectives of the course. 

List Of Units To Be Studied 

1. How the Land Called North America Came 
To Be. 

2. Nature’s Gift to the American People. 

3. How Americans Make a Living. 

4. Transportation and Communication. 

5. Growth and Development of American Cities. 

6. Conservation of Our Natural and Recreational 
Resources. 

7. America’s Relationship to World Powc:. 

Social Studies IV — Course V 

Applied Economics 

Scope 

Applied Economics should aid the student in 
understanding the basic foundations upon which our 



economic system is built. Here we imply the under- 
standing of the outstanding economic systems, e.g., 
capitalism, mercantilism and socialism. Also, how 
businesses are interdependent and the part the stu- 
dent plays in determining the success or failure of 
the American economy. 

The course should represent an attempt to de- 
velop a better understanding of business procedures 
and practices as they are related to the matter of 
production and consumption. This understanding 
should make the student better aware of his place in 
our economic, political and social societies. 

Procedures 

Because of the area which this covers, the teacher 
will need to adapt his instructions and lessons so as 
'■.o include all of the basic information the student 
should have in order to carry out his daily economic 
responsibilities. Nearly everything the teacher pre- 
sents should be geared towards the inmates personal 
use. The reason being the wide variety of back- 
grounds from which inmates come. 

If a project sheet is used, then care should be 
taken to avoid having the student work entirely from 
the workbook. The text contains a wide variety of 
general information helpful to the student but, be- 
cause of certain difficulties, it makes it almost impos- 
sible for him to retain and understand the infor- 
mation he becomes exposed to without the aid of 
some type of project sheet. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. The background of our three major economic 
systems: capitalism, mercantilism and social- 
ism. 

2. The levying, paying and using of taxes. 

3. What are the major factors of production and 
how does it affect the student? 

4. What are the different types of banking pro- 
cedures? 

5. What does the law of supply and demand 
mean and how does it affect the student? 

6. How does the business world serve the student? 

7. What effect does governmental regulation have 
on the means of production? 

8. What should the student know about install- 
ment buying, insurance and contracts? 

9. How is the student involved in the international 
sphere of economics? 
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COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 



The area of communications is an important es- 
sential process in the total-personality development 
of the student. The social, emotional, intellectual and 
physical aspects of the student are effected by 
his ability and skill in the use of language. Com- 
munications are the chief means through which he 
develops his linguistic powers. The student’s induc- 
tion into the life of society is primarily achieved 
through communication. Since the skills of communi- 
cation are thinking processes, they become instru- 
mental in defining and solving the many problems 
arising in social situations. Through the solving of 
these problems, the student develops social under- 
standing. The extent of which he has ability and 
skill in the use cf language determines largely his 
security, success and happiness in life. Communi- 
cations development of the student parallels his 
mental development. Communications are also the 
primary means through which the mental horizons 
of the student are extended. Through growth in lis- 
tening, speaking, reading and writing the individual 
grows in his language patterns. Communications 
is also a medium through which the student may 
release his emotional tensions in ways conducive to 
emotional health and creative imagination. Through 
the use of communication, the student may gain 
understandings which may help him to promote his 
mental growth and development. 



curricular areas. Since language is the primary 
medium of learning, communications are inseparably 
linked with and profoundly affect it. The processes 
of communication penetrate and unite all the elements 
of the curriculum. Many of the communicative ac- 
tivities grow out of the demands of the sciences, 
arithmetic or the arts. Listening, speaking, reading 
and writing are interwoven into all the activities 
of the school day as the students face problems, re- 
solve conflicts, search for information, observe life 
about them, fill leisure moments and share ideas. 
The following program has been developed keeping 
these important facts in mind. 

COMMUNICATIVE SKILI.S— LEVEL I 
Scope 

At this level the students are illiterate or semi- 
illiterate. Therefore, the classes shall be conducted 
primarily on an oral basis with as much student 
response as possible. This level should include a 
reading readiness program supplemented by the 
State Reading Circle Program. A sight vocabulary 
of a minimum of 150 words should be experienced 
by each student. Penmanship at this level will be 
of the cursive form and functional with the individ- 
ual. 



Communications are important because they are 
essential processes in the democratic way of life. 
In our society the individual members are respon- 
sible for the success or failure of our way of life. 
Democratic government depends upon an effective 
use of the means of communication. Facility in 
the use of communications, therefore, is necessary to 
the successful development of the democratic way 
of life. Communications are important to our society 
as a means whereby its citizens can think clearly, 
listen critically, read understandingly and communi- 
cate their ideas with clarity, conviction and common 
sense. Therefore, skill in all processes of listening, 
speaking, reading and writing becomes a vital con- 
cern in living. The growth of human beings to a 
realization of their own maximum potentialities 
and in the understanding of each other is in direct 
ratio to their ability to communicate, to receive and 
to interpret through communications. 

Communications are important to the curriculum 
because they are essential processes that function 
throughout the entire school day. The_ ^bility^ ^ get 
and to give meaning is fundamental to growtlTnl^all 



Procedure 

In order to determine the development stage 
of the studnts at this level a diagnostic, standard- 
ized or teacher-devised test should be employed. 
Emphasis should be placed upon learning the very 
basic skills of communications. That this program 
may be realized, a graded series of readers and 
spellers should be used. For basic information at 
this level the teacher should refer to the following 
sources: 

Missouri Guide for Elementary Education, Publi- 
cation 100, pages 201-280. Cliicago Public Schools 
Teaching Guide for the Language Arts, pages 
16-27. 

Zaiier-BIosser Penmanship, Cursive Method Course, 
with copy book. 

Dolch Basic Adult Life List, 220 words. 

A selected basic reading development series. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 
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1. Reading: 

(a) Acquiring a basic sight vocabulary of 100 
words. 

(b) Acquiring the ability to attack new words 
through the use of word analysis. 

(e) Reading on this level with comprehension. 

(d) Reading for pleasure. 

(e) Reading with comprehension and expres- 
sion and being able to relate situations 
encountered with personal experiences. 

(f) Reading for specific purposes. 

(g) Spelling when student has a sight vocab- 
ulary of at least 100 words. 

2. Handwriting; Skills to be developed at this level 

are: 

(a) Good handwriting habits. 

(b) Capital letters and end punctuations. 

(c) Handwriting— Cursive Method. (Zaner-Blos- 
ser Method Copy Books or development 
series.) 

(d) Writing simple sentences. 

(e) Writing simple, friendly notes and letters in 
simple correct form. 

3. Speaking: Skills to be developed at this level are: 

(a) Ability to enunciate distinctly and pro- 
nounce correctly. 

(b) Ability to carry on a conversation with em- 
phasis on . correcting common verb errors 
and word endings. 

4. Listening: 

(a) Listening to recordings of favorite stories, 
ballads and poems. 

(b) Improvement of listening habits for specific 
information will be stressed. 

(c) The student should listen to stories of teach- 
ers and other students. 

COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS— LEVEL II 
Scope 

At this level the student should have a sight 
vocabulary of 300 words. Although he has attained 
a certain degree of verbal ability, a basic reading 
program shall be continued in order to increase his 
vocabulary to an estimated 600 words and develop 
his comprehension. Experiences in the communica- 
tion skills will be continued in the form of sentence 
building, writing, spelling, speaking and penman- 



ship. At this level eaph of the aforementioned will 
be elaborated upon and expanded. 

Procedure 

As indicated in Level I, some type of diagnostic 
test will be used to evaluate the students progress 
or to determine his place nent. Students at this level 
are assumed to have achieved a comparable amount 
of information regarding the communications skills 
to those of the intermediate classification in the 
public schools. The basic information for the In- 
struction of this group will be found in the Missouri 
Elementary Curriculum Guide, Grades 1-6, Publi- 
cation 100, 1955 edition, pages 201-280, and the 
Teaching Guide for the Language Arts, Chicago 
Public Schools, page 28-42. A supplementary source 
of Information for the vocabulary experience will be 
the Dolch Basic Adult Life List, 220 words. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced: 

1. Beading: Skills to be developed and Improved 
upon are: 

(a) Read widely with comprehension. 

(b) Develop ability to use dictionairy, nmps, 
encyclopedia and other reference (mater- 
ials. 

(c) Increase vocabulary needed in other sub- 
jects. 

(d) Develop vocabulary needed in other sub- 
jects, 

(e) Develop independent reading to follow inter- 
est and need. 

(f) Develop efficient study habits. 

2. Writing: The following activities to be Innovated 
are: 

(a) Write a simple outline. 

(b) Write a single paragraph. 

(c) Write letters for personal needs and inter- 
ests. 

(d) Follow established cursive form. 

(e) Follow approved practices of punctuation. 

3. Sentence Building: To make students good sen- 
tence builders they should: 

(a) Develop an understanding’ in recognition, 
use and function of nouns, pronouns, verbs 
simple adjectives, simple adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, interjections and conjunctions. 

(b) Develop an understanding in recognition. 
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use and function of parts of speech. 

(c) Develop recognition and use of simple sen- 
tences for purpose by practicing declara- 
tive, interrogative, imperative and exclam- 
atory sentences. 

(d) Recognize and distinguish between phrases 
and sentences. 

4. Spelling: 

(a) The teacher emphasizes vowel sounds with 
consonant blends. 

(b) The teacher brings about an awareness of 
syllabication, prefixes, suffixes, synonyms, 
antonyms and homonyms. 

(c) The student understands diacritical marks 
and accents. 

(d) The student should acquire the ability to 
arrange words in alphabetical order. 

(e) The student should understand the func- 
tions and use of spelling rules. 

5 . Handwriting: 

(a) Careful attention should be given to good 
writing for letter formation, spacing, mar- 
gins, slant and size. 

6. Speaking: The student should be motivated to: 

(a) Speak na'furally with emphasis on tone, 
rate and rhythm. ^ 

(bi Continue pronunciation and enunciation 
of words to become proficient. 

(c) Develop ability to express ideas orderly and 
clearly. 

7. Listening: The student should be motivated to; 

(a) Listen with respect while another is speak- 
ing. 

(b) Listen with respect to the opinions of 
others. 

(c) Develop critical thinking about radio and 
television programs, 

COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS— LEVEL III 
Scope 

At this level the student should have a sight 
vocabulary of 650 words and will have attained 
considerable proficiency in his reading ability. At 
the completion of this level it is expected that the 
student will have attained a good understanding of 
the basic fundamentals of communications. 



Procedure 

Some type of diagnosis shall be used at this 
level to determine the placement or progress of the 
students. .Students entering this level will have 
achieved a degree of proficiency in the communi- 
cations skills. In order to improve upon tiiese skills, 
the student will be involved in more advanced 
experiences. Due to their increased ability to utilize 
the communication skills it becomes imperative that 
the supervised study approach be used to a greater 
degree than in previous levels. The basic information 
for the instructor of this group will be found in the 
Teaching Guide for the Language Arts, Chicago 
Public Schools, pages 42-47. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced: 

1. Reading: 

(a) The student should improve his ability to 
read increasingly difficult material. 

(b) The student should develop ability to organ- 
ize and retain the thought secured from out- 
lining and summarizing. 

(c) The teacher should continue emphasis on 
use of the dictionary, maps and reference 
materials. 

(d) The student should enrich his vocabulary 
through uses of a variety of materials such 
as newspapers, magazines, biographies, fic- 
tion, non-fiotion and poetry. 

(e) The student should increase his ability to 
read for different purposes. 

2. Writing: 

(a) The student should write longer stories of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

(b) The student should write book reviews, 
poems, sports articles and news items for in- 
stitution publications. 

3. Sentence Building: 

(a) The student should review parts of speech. 

(b) The teacher should review essential ele- 
ments and types of sentences. 

(c) The student should be able to distinguish 
between sentences according to types — sim- 
ple, compound, complex and compound-com- 
plex. 

(d) The student should apply correct use of pro- 
nouns, adjectives and adverbs. 

(e) The student should show the function and 
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relation of words through diagramming of 
sentences. 

4. Capitalization and Punctuation: 

The student should apply rules of capitali- 
zation and punctuation in all written work. 

6. Spelling and Word Study: 

(a> The student should spell correctly words 
basic to Iicvel III. 

(b) The student and teacher should place em- 
phasis on all correct spelling and written 
work. 

(c) The student should use analyses in ap- 

proaching new and unfamiliar words. 

(d> The student should understand and use 

principles of syllabication. 

(e) The student should use prefixes and suf- 
fixes effectively. 

6. Handwriting: 

(a) The student should maintain acceptable 

standards in handwriting. 

(b> The student should increase speed in hand- 
writing. 

(c) The student should develop individual style 
within an accepted standard of handwriting. 

7. Listening: 

(a) The student should develop ability to listen 
critically to radios. 

(b) The student should listen with courtesy to 
speakers in informal discussions and con- 
versations. 

(c) The student should develop alertness to lit- 
erature read orally. 

8. Speaking: 

(a) The student should develop facility, confi- 
dence, poise, self-control and ease in oral 
expression. 

(b) The student should cultivate a pleasing tone 
of voice. 

(c) The student should be able to relate real and 
imaginary experiences. 

(d) The student should be able to convey definite 
meaning through appropriate use of the 
language. 

(e) The student should learn to participate in 
formal and informal discussions. 

(f) The student should participate as a speaker 
in a meeting. 



9. Reading: Skills to be developed and Improved 
upon are: 

(a) Read widely with comprehension. 

(b) Develop ability to use dictionary, maps, 
encyclopedia and other reference material. 

(c) Increase vocabulary needed in other sub- 
jects. 

(d) Develop independent reading to follow in- 
terest and needs. 

(e) Develop ability to recognize new words 
through context, prefix, suffix, root and 
syllable. 

(f) Develop efficient study habits. 

COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS— LEVEL IV 
Fundamentals of Communications I 
Scope 

At this level the student has satisfactorily com- 
pleted his basic education in the communicative 
skills. He has developed an ability to read and listen 
with considerable comprehension. Study at this level 
shall be directed toward the refinement of the 
basic skills and the introduction to literary materials. 

Procedure 

Students have been placed in this level as a 
result of having completed the first three levels or 
the eighth grade of an accredited school. Some type 
of teacher diagnosis should be made at this level in 
order to determine the amount of skill the student 
possesses: The basic information for the instruction 
of this level will be found in the Teaching Guide for 
the Language Arts, Chicago Public Schools, pages 
52-55, and the Missouri Guide to Language Arts, 
Publication 108-G, 1957 Tentative Report. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. Reading: 

(a) Development of proficiency in finding main 
ideas in increasingly difficult material. 

(b) Development of reading speed according to 
material and purpose. 

(c) Development of skill in use of library for 
recreation and reference material. 

(d) Development and improvement of worth- 
while leisure reading program. 
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(e) Development and expansion of recognition 
vocabulary. 

(f) Development of enjoyment or reading po- 
etry, drama and short essay. 

(g) Development of techniques leading to un- 
derstanding, enjoying and appreciation of 
one act plays and narrative poems. 

2. Writing: 

(a) The student should use language effectively 
in everyday communication, filling in print- 
ed forms, making reports, memoranda and 
letters. 

(b) The student should develop clarity in narra- 
tion of personal experiences. 

(c) The student should develop improvement in 
creative expression. 

(d) The student should develop ability to im- 
prove letter writing, social, business, inquiry, 
application and reply. 

(e) The student should develop proof reading 
and appraisal of letters. 

3. Sentence and Paragraph Building: 

(a) The students should develop sentence mean- 
ing by eliminating incomplete and run-on 
sentence structures. 

(b) The student should develop understanding 
of basic parts of simple sentences. 

(c) The student should develop skill in using 
effective simple sentences. 

(d) The student should develop variety in words 
and word order in sentences. 

(e) The student should develop unity of one 
idea in paragraph. 

(f) The student should develop usage of com- 
pound sentences for coordinating ideas. 

(g) The student should develop variety through 
compound and simple sentences in para- 
graphs. 

(h) The student should develop and use topic 
sentences in effective paragraph writing. 

4. Capitalization and Punctuation: 

(a) The student should develop use of capital 
letters. 

(b) The students should use correct punctuation 
marks: end, apostrophes, question marks, 
underlining, commas and semi-colon in com- 
pound sentences. 

5. Spelling and Word Study: 

(a) The student should develop correct verb 



form usage tl'u'ough person, number, tense 
and agreement. 

(b) The student should develop ability to find 
and correct individual spelling errors. 

(c) The student should use the dictionary to find 
correct meanings and spelling of words. 

(d) The student should develop correct usage 
of plurals and possessives of pronouns and 
nouns. 

(e) The student should develop a furetional 
social and vocational vocabulary for all 
occasions. 

(f) The student should develop improvement of 
spelling by correct use of final e, ie, ei, final 
consonant and suffixes. 

6. Speaking: 

(a) The student should develop apprw f* 
of power of speaking effectively. 

(b) The student should develop confidence, 
poise and ease in oral communications. 

(c) The student should develop an appreciation 
through participating in group discussion. 

(d) The student should use language effec'ively 
in everyday situations of conversing, giving 
directions, explanations, reports, interviews 
and announcements. 

(e) The student should develop self improve- 
ment of conversation. 

7. Listening: 

(a) The student should develop ability to listen 
actively and courteously to group explana- 
tion, discussion and conversation. 

(b) The student should develop democratic re- 
spect for the point of view of others. 

(c) The student should develop a good listening 
attitude for different social and vocational 
situations. 

(d) The student should develop appreciation for 
plays, music and ballads. 

COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS— LEVEL IV 
Fundanieiitals of Communications II 
Scope 

The student at this level has developed pro- 
ficiency in reading and listening habits.. At this 
level the student should begin an earnest effort in 
the study of literature and composition. 
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Procedure 

Students have been placed in this course as a 
result of having completed Fundamentals of Com- 
munications I. In this course the student will con- 
tinue to improve the skills introduced in the prev- 
ious course. Tlie basic information for the instruc- 
tion of this course will be found in the Teaching 
GTiide for the Language Arts, Chicago Public Schools, 
pages 52-55, and the Missouri Guide to Language 
t '•ts. Publication 108-G, 1957 Tentative Report. 

Subject Matter to be Experienced 

1. Reading: 

(a» The student should develop efficiency in 
skimming. 

(b» The student shouM develop recognition 
through study of roots, prefixes, suffixes, 
synonyms, antonyms, homonyms and con- 
text for meaning of new and unfamiliar 
words. 

2. Uses Reading to: 

(a) Relate purpose to need in reading material. 

(b» Expand vocabulary into new areas. 

(c) Expand non-fiction material. 

(d) Utilize more library reference material. 

(e) Read newspapers, magazines and reports 

more intelligently. 

(f) Appraise and appreciate humor. 

(g) Develop an appreciation for variety and 
richness of America through reading about 
Missouri and Missourians. 

(h) Develop an understanding and appreciation 
of new types of literature, essay, travel, ex- 
ploration, science, biography and poetry. 

3. Writing: 

(a) The student should develop improvements 
in letter writing for social, business, appli- 
cation, congratulation, sympathy, apology, 
inquiry and adjustment. 

(b) The student should develop improvement of 
personal accounts of travel and experience. 

(c) The student should develop more creative 
expressions by writing sports, news and 
other articles. 

(d) The student should develop ai.d organize a 
two level outline. 

(e) The student should develop short themes of 
two or more paragraphs. 



if) The student should develop ability to sum- 
marize material. 

( g) The student should develop ability to proof 
read own material. 

4. Sentence and Paragraph Building: 

(a) The student should develop understanding 
of sentence pattern through diagramming. 

lb) The student should develop understanding 
of function of independent and dependent 
clause for meaning. 

(c) The student should develop variety in mean- 
ing in paragraphs by use of simple, com- 
pound, complex and compound-complex sen- 
tences. 

(d) The student should develop usage of com- 
plex sentences to explain significant ideas 
with less important ideas. 

(e) The student should develop ability to con- 
nect two or more paragraphs. 

(f) The student should develop clarity of ex- 
pression through usage of different mod- 
ifiers. 

(g) The student should develop correct usage of 
prepositional and verbal phrases. 

5. Spelling and Word Study: 

(a) The student should develop an individual 
program for correcting spelling errors. 

(b) The student should develop an understand- 
ing of transitional work for linking ideas. 

(c) The student should develop an understand- 
ing of correct usage of case and agreement 
of pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, coordinate 
and subordinate conjunctions. 

(d) The student should develop an expanded 
functional vocabulary. 

6. Capitalization and Punctuation: 

(a) The student should develop and maintain ac- 
quired skills. 

(b) . The student should develop understanding 

of semi-colon and comma in compound and 
complex sentences. 

7. Speaking: 

(a) The student should develop effective partic- 
ipation in interviews, group, panel and 
meeting discussions. 

lb) The student should develop constant atten- 
tion in appropriate language usage. 

(c) The student should develop continued im- 
provement in correct pronounciation, enun- 
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elation and choice of words. 

(d) The student should develop ability to ex- 
press views, opinions, ideas in meetings, 
forums and social organizations. 

8. Listening: 

(a) The student should develop the function of 
listening to recognize central ideas and de- 
tails. 

(b) The student should develop critical thinking 
for distinguishing between fact, opinion, 
bias and propaganda. 

(c) The student should develop critical, court- 
eous listening to speeches and conversations 

^ of fellow students. 

(d) The student should develop better listening 
to obtain information, broaden experience 
and inciease social effectiveness. 

COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS— LEVEL IV 

Fundamentals of Communications III 

Scope 

This couise is designed to culminate the activ- 
ities Involved in the communicative skills. Develop- 
ment of reading for appreciation and understanding 
of problems of personal and social living in our 
world through extensive reading should be encour- 
aged. Develonment of writing and vocabulary should 
be stressed since this is the final course in communi- 
cative skills. 

Procedure 

Having completed Fundamentals of Communi- 
cations II, the student in this course should con- 
tinue to practice and improve upon the skills he has 
developed in the previous course. The basic informa- 
tion for the Instruction for this course wiil be found 
in the Teacliing Guide for the Language Arts, Clii- 
cago Public Schools, pages 52-55, and the Missouri 
Guide to Language Arts, Publication 108-G, 1957 
Tentative Report. 

Subject Matter to be Experienced; 

1. Reading: 

(a) The student should develop continued 
growth in reading power in work-type read- 
ing, reference materials and illustrative ma- 
terials. 

(b) The student should develop continued 



growth in personal rate and comprehension. 

(c) The student should develop understanding 
of figurative literature and gain sensitivity 
to shades and levels of meaning. 

(d) The student should develop power to use 
literature as Interpretation of human rela- 
tionship. 

(e) The student should develop ability to dis- 
criminate, evaluate and interpret material. 

(f) The student should develop increased social 
vocabulary. 

(g) The student should develop experience with 
all forms of literature: epic, ballad, metrical 
romance, sonnet, elegy, ode, lyrics, poetic, 
prose, drama, short stories, personal infor- 
mal and formal essay and novel. 

tb) The student should develop wide acQuaint- 
ance with American works, authors and 
types in literature. 

(1) The student should develop understanding in 
literature as a fine art as to expressions of 
Impressions. 

2. Writing: 

(a) The student should develop continued 
growth in better letters, expository vo’iting, 
critical reviews of books, speeches, articles,’ 
radio, television and movie programs. 

(b) The student should develop creative power 
in individual interests, insights and abilities. 

^c) The student should develop abilitv to write 
concise summaries, ontlines. themes and 
essays. 

(d) The student should develop ability to revise, 
proof read and finish creative writing. 

(e) The student should develop ability to write 
original poetry, short stories and personal 
and formal essays. 

8. Sentence and Paragraph Building: 

(a) The student should develop competence in 
building a three-level outline. 

(b) The student should develop competence in 
writing at least three connected paragraphs. 

(c) The student should develop individual pro- 
gram of continued improvement in usage. 

(d) The student should develop confidence and 
competence in parallel construction and 
placement of elements within sentences. 

(e) The student should develop ability to con- 
struct effective paragraphs with specific pat- 
terns, detail, comparison, contrast, example 
and definition. 
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Spelling and Word Study: 



<a) The student should develop a conscious ef- 
fort to eliminate faulty usage and errors. 

,b) The student should develop a conscious ef^ 
fort to use new words to expand ideas with 
proper standard informal meaning. 

(c) The student should develop ability to use 
proper language at his level of usage. 

5. Capitalization and Punctuation: 

The student should develop continued per- 
sonal program of eliminating errors. 

6. Speaking: 

(a) The student should develop ability to partic- 
ipate in all types of oral communication. 

(hi The student should develop ability in the 



various types of delivery: extempore, 
planned with notes, and from memory. 

(c) The student should develop ability to organ- 
ize and conduct panels and forums. 

(d) The student should develop ability to diag- 
nose and correct individual speech errors. 

7. Listening: 

(a) The student should develop ability to weigh 
evidence and view arguments objectively. 

(b) The student should develop appreciation of 
music and rhythm of poetry read orally. 

(c) The student should develop ability to see 
logically facts, bias, usage, propaganda, hon- 
est and dishonest persuasion. 

(d) The student should develop critical listening 
to radio, television and movies. 



MATHEMATICS 



It is important that mathematics ^ 

provided in basic education so that eac 
society Number situations occur often in daily me 
recognize and interpret number situations, and how 
to use numbers with increasing understanding a 
SficLncy Tn order to be a contributmg member of 
sLiety. Number situations occur often in daily 1 , 

and require a solution on the individual basis. 

The systematic development of basic numbers 
meaning and of the structure of the numbers sys- 
TeTTs ol primary importance if the students are 

to use mathematics successfully. I" ® 
understand and use numbers in a social or f«nctio^l 
Ltting only when they learn how to solve P^ohlems 
?hrou|h a development of the basic 
generalizations inherent in the num ^ 

The insight and generalization which ra. 
meaningful experience with numbers, and t 
bers system, enables students to make mteUi^n 
observations and solutions "^en confrom^ wth 
new situations involving numbers. With the 
concepts in mind, the following organization of 
mathematics program has been developed. 

MATHEMATICS— LEVEL I 

Scope 

Mathematics at this level will begin in develop- 
ing readiness for number work and proceed from 
the concrete to simple abstract values into the com- 



nlete study of the four fundamentals of mathe- 
matics and the more commonly used fractions y 
use of modern methods. The developmental ievds 
of learning for this area will be found on pages 
296-302 in the Missouri Guide for Elemen ry u 
cation, Publication 100, 1955 edition. 

Procedure 

At this level the student will be unable to read 
with any degree of comprehension. Basically, mathe- 
maUc^ Ld the more commonly used fractions by 
will usually include oral, manipulative and P^o^or^ 
work to straighten and broaden the basic concepts. 
^I^ause of the fact that this program U invoWert 
With teaching adults, these students come to this 
I^vel S a tremendous fund of experiences involv- 
ing the basic number^ system but vinth little uncle 
standing of the functions involved. Because 
old habits may have to be discarded and new methocls 
substituted. The use of audio-visual "'^terials shou 
be considered in order to make visualization of the 
subject more profound. 

Subject Matter to be Experienced 

1. Numbers and the Numbers System. 

2. Basic Number Facts. 

3. Measurement. 

4. Money. 

5. Problem Solving. 
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6. Common Fractions. 

7. Computatlv>n Processes. 

8. Geometric Figures. 

MATHEMATICS — LEVEL II 
Scope 

At this level the student will begin to gain a 
more cornplete understanding of the functions of 
mathennatics and its usage. The developmental levels 
of learning of mathematics for this period will be 
found in the Missouri Guide for Elementary Educa- 
tion, Publication 100, 1955 edition, pages 303-313. 

Procedure 

At this level the student’s rate of reading com- 
prehension is considerable greater than at the prev- 
ious level. Their understanding of the numbers sys- 
tem has also increased to a greater degree. At this 
level consideration should be given to the teaching 
of the basic fundamentals of mathematics. This 
should include not only computation but reasoning 
problems as well. The ability to think more abstractly 
at this level is recognized but the use of visual de- 
vices should not be discontinued. 

Subject Matter to be Experienced 

1. Numbers and the Numbers System. 

2. Basic Computation Processes with Whole Num- 
bers. 

3. Basic Computational Processes with Fractions. 

4. Measurement and Related Geometric Concepts. 

5. Graphic Representation. 

6. Problem Solving. 

7. Decimals and Percentage. 

8. Business Practices and Money. 

MATHEMATICS— LEVEL III 
Scope 

This may be considered the terminal phase in 
the mathem.atical education for a great number of 
students. They should be prepared at this level to 
be completely functional in their use of the numbers 
system. Refere.ice material to be used in this level 
is the Guide for Mathematics, Grades 7, 8 and 9, Pub- 
lication 104-G, 1957 Tentative Report, pages 61-85. 






Procedure 

The reading comprehension and mathematical 
understanding of the students at this level has In- 
creased to the point where they are able to perform 
adequately both in concrete and abstract thinking. 
This is the level in which an attempt at complete 
understanding of basic mathematics should be made. 
Continued use of audio-visual materials and the log- 
ical sequence of concrete-to-abstract-to-concrete ap- 
proach should be used in its fullest sense. 



The student at this point will have a reading 
comprehension allowing for an adequate understand- • 
ing of mathematics on the written level. By this 
time the students will be studying problems involv- 
ing greater reasoning before proceeding into the 
actual mathematical operations. Continued use of 









Si’bject Matter to be Experienced 

1. Mathematics in Society. 

2. The Numbers System. 

3. Fundamental Processes. 

4. Integers. 

5. Common Fractions. 

6. Decimal Fractions. 

7. Percent. 

8. Graphs, Tables and Charts. 

9. Mathematics in Everyday Living. 

10. Common Measures. 

11. Geometric Concepts. 

MATHEMATICS— LEVEL IV 
Course I— Terminal Mathematics 
Scope 

At this level the student is entering upon a 
higher level of education and there is a definite 
need for a summary or review of mathematics 
from the lower levels in relationship to studying 
higher mathematics. Through this refresher course 
the teacher will be introducing new computational 
skills as well as a review of others. Reference 
material to be used in the course may be found In 
the Missouri State Department of Education publi- 
cation, A Guide for Mathematics, Grades 10, 11 and 
12, Publication 111-G, 1958 Report, pages 225-255. 

Procedure 
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audio-visual materials and the logical sequence of 
concrete-to-abstract-to-concrete approach should be 
applied in its fullest sense. Due to the fact that each 
student is able to work individually, no limit will 
be placed on the student's advancement. 

Subject Matter to be Experienced 

1. Review of Fundamental Processes. 

2. Use of Percentage in Everyday Life. 

3. Measurements (Basic Units). 

4. Borrowing Money. 

5. Security for the Home and Family (Insurance). 

6. Group Buying of Services Through Taxaiion, 

7. Savings and Investments. 

8. Expenditures for the Home. 

MATHEMATICS— LEVEL IV 
Course II — Functional Mathematics I 
Scope 

Students in this area of mathematics will have 
acquired basic understanding in the Course I, Term- 
inal Mathematics. The problems, applications and 
considerations to be presented here will involve in- 
troductions and the application of new concepts in 
algebra, trigonometry and geometry as well as fun- 
damental mathematics. For basic information the 
teacher sliould use the material as described in the 
Missouri State Department of Education publication, 
A Guide for Mathematics, Grades 10, 11 and 12, 
Publication 111-G, 1958 Tentative Report. 

Procedure 

At this point in the students’ life they will have 
gained training in the basic fundamentals of mathe- 
matical procedures. Now they will experience more 
complete and advanced training in each area. At 
this stage they shall be given problems of applica- 
tion to be solved, thus preparing them to meet the 
increasing needs of a technical world. The principles 
of algebra and geometry tvill be introduced to the 
students to assist them in the solution of their mathe- 
matical problems. In this subject the students will be 
doing individual work and will be allowed to advance 
according to their capabilities. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 



1. Mathematics as a Tool. 

. 2. Beginning Algebra. 

3. Functional Relationships. 

4. Informal Geometry and Nature of Proof. 

5. Introduction to Numerical Trigonometry. 

6. Functional Arithmetic. 

7. Essentials for Functional Completeness in 
Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS— LEVEL IV 
Course HI — Functional Mathematics II 
Scope 

This mathematics course is designed for those 
students who are capable and want additional courses 
but whose life work does not require specialization 
in mathematics. The purpose of functional Mathe- 
matics II is to give an understanding of mathematics 
that will help the student meet and solve the mathe- 
matical problems involved in everyday living. For 
basic information the teacher should use the material 
found in the Missouri State Department of Eduea- 
tion publication, A Guide for Mathematics, Grades 
10, 11 and 12, Publication 111-G, 1958 Report, pages 
43-72. 

Procedure 

The mathematical experiences provided must be 
more than rote drill and memorization; experiences 
must be meaningful. Life situations must be pro- 
vided that will allow the skills and knowledge to be 
related to the student. Research indicates that 
a better understanding of the concepts of mathe- 
matics is gained if the course is taught in a func- 
tional manner rather than as a traditional mathe- 
matics course. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. Mathematics in Our Everyday Life. 

2. Algebra. 

3. Informal Geometry and the Nature of Proof. 

4. Measurements and Approximate Numbers. 

5. The Place of the Right Triangle. 

6. Statistics and Probability. 

7. Series and Sequence. 
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SCIENCE 



It is imperative that students of today learn 
to accept the privileges and responsibilities required 
to live in the highly developed technocracy of the 
present day society. To appreciate the advantages 
of this technological era, students must be given an 
understanding of the historical development of the 
physical sciences through discoveries and inventions 
and of the related problems created by the advance- 
ment of science. In addition to this understanding, 
teachers must recognize the necessity of giving 
students a knowledge of how technological advance- 
ments affects the general v'elfare of individuals, 
the national standard of livir.g, the supply of goods, 
national and world resources, the interdependence of 
people and nations, world peace and the components 
of power. 

Science information, in correctional education, 
should be of a practical nature tending to supply a 
background of everyday scientific knowledge for 
modern living. Emphasis should be placed on the 
“consumer” aspects rather than on the “producer” 
aspects. With this in mind, it is hoped that those 
who teach science in correctional education will 
emphasize the consumption of the products of our 
scientific age in order that the student may have 
cognizance of the many developments, thei?" avail- 
ability and their use. 

NATURAL SCIENCE— LEVEL III 
Scope 

The science program at this level is planned 
with two purposes in mind: (1) To give science 
students at this level an appreciation for and an 
understanding of the part science plays in daily 
life; (2) To give students at this level a good 
foundation for science studies at Level IV. For basic 
information at this ievei the teacher shoiiid use the 
materiai as described in tiie State Department of 
Education, Pubiication 105 G, A Guide for Science- 
Agriculture, Grades 7, 8 and 9, pages 39-98. 

Procedure 

Science at :his level entails a wide acquaintance 
with nature. Due lO the problem of security inherent 
in an institution, tl » use of actual specimens and 
demonstration is limited. To off-set this problem 
the extensive use of audio-visual materials showing 
actual specimens and demonstrations shall be 



stressed. The individual interest, need and ability 
shall be given as much attention as is possible. The 
practical application of every unit should be given 
careful attention. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. How Science-Agriculture Affects Our Lives. 

2. The Air Around Us. 

3. Fire and Heat — Man’s Fnend or Foe. 

4. The Importance of Water. 

5. Earth and Soil. 

6. Man and Plants. 

7. Man and His Body. 

S. Gardening and Fruits. 

9. How a Scientist Works. 

10. The Relationship of Matter. Of Matter and 
Fnergy to Work, and Power and Machines. 

11. The Land in Which We Live. 

12. Man and the Universe. 

13. Man and Animals. 

14. The Interdependence of Consumer and Pro 
ducer. 

15. The Importance of Conservation. 

NATURAL SCIENCE— LEVEL IV 
Course I — General Science 
Scope 

The science course at this level is designed to 
acquaint the student with the world of science about 
him and give him a readiness understanding for 
physical science. For basic information at this level 
the teacher should use the material found in The 
State Department of Education Publication 105-G, 
1957 Tentative Report, A Guide for Science-Agricul- 
ture, Grades 7, 8 and 9, pages 105-159 and State De- 
partment of Education Publication 110-G, 1958 Tenta- 
tive Report, pages 85-136. 

Procedure 

The science course at this level should be given 
special emphasis on the student acquiring some ac- 
quaintance with nature as well as attaining con- 
siderable technical information. Due to the problem 
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of security inherent in an institution, the use of 
actual specimens and demonstrations is curtailed. 
This problem shall be off-set by the extensive use 
of audio-visual materials depicting actual samples 
and demonstration. The practical application of every 
unit should be given careful attention. 

Sequence Of Units To Be Studied 

1. Backgrounds of Modern Science. 

2. Heat, Fire, Matter and Energy. 

3. Air, Water, Weather and Climate. 

4. The Earth and the Universe. 

5. Machines and Man’s Work. 

6. Man Uses and Controls Electricity and Light 

7. Science Brings Our Neighbors Closer. 

8. Plants, Animals and Man. 

9. Conservation - Learning to Use Our Inheritance 
Wisely. 

10. Alcohol and Narcotics. 

11. The Structure and Organization of Learning 
Things. 

12. The Controls of Behavior, Human Growth and 
Development. 

13. Survey of the Seedless Plants. 

14. The Propagation and Improvement of Plants 
and Animals. 

NATURAL SCIENCE — ^LEVEL IV 
Course II — Physical Science 
Scope 

The science course at this level is designed to 
meet the needs of those students who desire ad- 
vanced scientific knowledge. The basic information 
at this level will be found in The State Department 
of Education Publication 110-G, Grades 11» 12 and 13, 
pages 21-83. 

Procedure 

By its nature, this course will lend itself to 
experimentation and examination of a wide selection 
of sample specimens. However, due to the security 
problems within an institution, the use of experi- 
ment, demonstration and the examination of speci- 
mens will be limited. Therefore, the extensive use 
of audio-visual materials should be effected illus- 
trating actual samples and demonstrations. For those 



students who show aptitude and interest, extensive 
problem solving work should be assigned. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. The Nature of Things. 

2. Atmosphere and Water. 

3. Astronomy. 

4. Geology. 

5. Water. 

6. Common Chemicals. 

7. Metals and Alloys. 

8. Plastics. 

9. Textiles. 

10. Fuels and Heat. 

11. Atomic Energy. 

12. Mechanics 

13. Sound. 

14. Light. 

15. Electricity and Electronics. 

NATURAL science;— LEVEL IV 

Course III — ^Biology 

Scope 

The biology program at this level is planned with 
the following purposes in mind and to be taken into 
consideration: 

(1) To sense the importance and existance of 
an interdependence among all living things. (2) To 
understand those principles of biology which are 
utilized by man in his attempts to improve himself 
and to control his environment. (3) To sense their 
obligations regarding the conservation of the world’s 
human and natural resources. (4) To develop an 
interest in recreational, cultural and probable voca- 
tional interest in biology. (5) To understand thena- 
selves in their relationship with each other, their 
parents and families and as members in a national, 
state and community society. For basic Information 
at this level the teacher should use the material as 
described in the State Department of Education, A 
Guide For Science, Grades 7-12. 

Procedure 

Biology at this level contains both laboratory 
and workbook activities in abundance, permitting as 
much f.reedom as described In the selection of work 
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to meet the varying needs and Interests of different 
classes In biology. Class demonstrations should be 
done by the teacher or by Individual students; 
others may be done as class projects or by student 
committees. All of these are designed to add meaning 
to the key concept in biology. 

The ultimate aim of all experiences in biology is 
to bring the student into the world of biological 
science through personal, meaningful participation 
in a great variety of exploration. Thus, not only is 
he brought into the world of the scientist but also in 
his own way he is the scientist as he recognizes, de- 
velops and tries to solve problems in biology. 



Snbject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. Introductory Consideration. 

2. The Living Together of Plants and Animals. 

3. The Structure and Organization of Living 
Things. 

4. Human Biology-Physiology. 

5. The Control of Behavior, Human Growth and 
Development-Psychology. 

6. The Propagation and Improvement of Plants 
and Animals. 



BUSINESS EDUCATION— LEVEL IV 



Business education is an integral part of the 
secondary school program. It is that phase of edu- 
cation which stresses the business facts, knowledge, 
understandings and skill that are so essential to the 
needs of the individual as a consumer and as a pro- 
ducer. Business education may be defined as a 
growth and development of the individual in econom- 
ic understanding and competency. Provision should 
be made for both the understanding and appreciation 
of the business activities existing in our present eco- 
nomic system, and it should also emphasize the 
effective performance of these activities. 

The tremendous expansion and ever-increasing 
complexities of business and industry accentuates 
the need for additional emphasis on business edu- 
cation in our secondary schools. Since all people are 
consumers and a very large segment of our popu- 
lation is employed in business as producers, the re- 
sponsibility of the business education is twofold — 
namely, non-vocational (consumer information and 
use), and vocational or job training. 

The original objective was centered on voca- 
tional competency; namely, skill training. This is 
still a very important purpose but much emphasis is 
now given to the importance of non-vocational as- 
pects of general business understanding. This gen- 
era! business concept also includes the consumer 
education phase which enables the person to become 
an intelligent consumer of the many services offered 
today. 

In planning a business education curriculum for 
an inmate education program one must keep in mind 
the fact that certain fields will be closed to the gradu- 
ate simply because he has been an inmate of a penal 
institution. Therefore, it is feit that the curricuiiun 



advocated by the State Department of Education 
Publication, A Guide for Business Education, publi- 
cation number 115-G, page 17, is the most approp- 
riate for use in a program of correctional education. 

Related Work Experience 

An opportunity available to the teacher of bus- 
iness education in the field of inmate education is 
the use of supervised, related work experience pro- 
gram. Every institution has a number of offices, the 
the occupants of which perform a great variety of 
duties. As the student becomes proficient in his 
training he should be assigned to these work situ- 
ations. 

The advantages of such a situation are many- 
fold. For the institution it means a supply of semi- 
skilled workers readily available. For the institution it 
also means a reduction of operating cost by the use of 
inmate labor. For the teacher, and the inmate edu- 
cation program, the advantages are even more strik- 
ing. The most important advantage is that of moti- 
vation. In every institution those inmate positions 
which are related to administrative offices are con- 
sidered choice jobs. Therefore, the fact that such jobs 
are filled from a pool furnished from the school 
inspires the student to do his best for the immediate 
reward. Another advantage is found in the fact that 
the student is able to put into practical use the theor- 
ies and skills which he has obtained. This is to be 
done under the continued supervision of the teacher 
and the department head. Care must be exercised 
by the teacher not to encroach upon the authority 
of the department head or to interfere with his 
routine. 
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TYPEWRITING— LEVEL IV 
Scope 

II is the function of the school to direct the 
individual towards a socially useful life. Typewriting 
contributes to this function in the development of 
personal qualities such as responsibility, punctuality 
and dependability. In teaching a manual skill subject 
such as typewriting, the success of the course de- 
pends to a great extent upon what to teach and when 
to teach it. Good typewriting habits and techniques 
are built through well planned exercises for suffic- 
ient practice at each level of learning. Skills to be 
developed are presented first and then perfected 
through meaningful practice in different typing 
situations and problems. Tlie general scope of this 
course is centered around the outline of the instruc- 
tional program found in the Missouri Guide for 
Business Education, Publication Number 115-G, page 
343. 

Procedure 

When teaching the skill of typewriting, include 
only the procedures which serve a useful purpose 
in the skill as it is performed on the expert level. 
Discontinue repetition as soon as practice ceases 
to become effective, but provide frequent new oppor- 
tunities for relearning any skills which tend to be 
forgotten. Provision should be made for each learner 
to progress at his own rate. It is believed that there 
are three distinct learning stages in typewriting: 
(1) the keyboard learning stage, (2) the continuity 
copywriting stage, and (3) the advanced skill stage. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. The Basic Skills for an Efficient Typist. 

2. The Problems of Centering and Alignment. 

3. Speed and Accuracy To Be Developed. 

4. The Purpose of Direct Dictation. 

5. Learning about Composing at the Machine. 

6. The Techniques for Making Carbon Copies, 
Proof-reading and Correcting Errors. 

7. Arranging and Typing of L.etters and Postal 
Cards. 

8. The Problems of Tabulation and Improving 
Special Characters. 

9. Problems Presented in Rough Drafts and Man- 
uscript Typing. 

10. Office Forms with Which a Typist Should Be 
Familiar. 



BOOKKEEPING— LEVEL IV 
Scope 

The student beginning a bookkeeping course 
is, in effect, taking the course for his personal use 
or as training toward securing a job. A bookkeeping 
course should give the student ar understanding of 
the financial transactions of an enterprise with the 
ability to record, present and interpret these trans- 
actions and should include the making of proper 
bookkeeping entries, applying checking procedures, 
posting original entries of transactions to ledgers 
and summarizing the.se facts through the financial 
statements for either an individual or an enterprise. 
For basic information on this course the teacher 
may use tire Missouri Guide for Business Education 
Publication 115-G, page 101. 

Procedure 

Bookkeeping is one of the subjects that must 
build on the known. It is well to step from the 
known to the unknown. Thus starting with the need 
for bookkeeping in business the teacher moves me- 
thodically from the bookkeeping equation to the 
bookkeeping cycle in its simplest form and from 
thence to the more complicated systems of special 
journals and ledgers. As the teacher proceeds he 
should be very careful to explain the bookkeeping 
procedure and each step in the bookkeeping cycle. 
Use of workbooks and practice sets are of great 
value. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. What Is the Value of Bookkeeping? 

2. What Is the Bookkeeping Cycle in Its Simplest 
Form? 

3. What and How Are Special Journals and 
Ledgers Used? 

4. How Are Special Transactions Handled? 

5. What Other Bookkeeping Systems Do We 
Have? 

BUSINESS ENGLISH— LEVEL IV 
Scope 

The term “Business English" is used to repre- 
sent application in the business world of stand- 
ard English used by intelligent and educated people 
in every facet of American life. It is therefore not 
a peculiar type of language, but simply the medium 
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of communication used in the office and in other 
positions of the worker in business. The Business 
English course should include the writings of bus- 
iness letters and forms with all the implications for 
the study of English mechanics, grammar, sentence 
and paragraph construction, form and style, purpose, 
spelling and vocabulary. In addition intensive study 
and practice in speaking should be provided in var- 
ious types of situations. Evaluation is an indispens- 
able part of the Business English course. It should 
be continuous throughout the learning period. The 
reference material for this course will be found in 
the Missouri Guide for Business Education, Pubii- 
cation 115-G, page 124. 

Procedure 

If the learning is to be purposeful, the learner 
must be able to identify certain specific objectives. 
In the modern educational program it is to be ex- 
pected that those objectives will relate to the real 
need of the learner. The implication is, therefore, 
that the student in Business English be enabled to 
see sense in the things he is expected to learn — 
those learnings must be purposeful to him. Conse- 
quently, he should be encouraged to assume a 
^ considerable responsibility for the evaluation of his 

f own progress. Self-evaluation by the pupil in no 

s way implies a lack of responsibility on the part of 

I the teacher. The teacher actually has a bigger job 

in the procedure, 

,i 

He must; 

I (a) Make certain that students have objectives 

I well in mind and that they are kept in mind 

i throughout the learning process. 

(b> Reflect a type of leadership which helps stu- 
dents to understand that though they must 
) assume responsibility for self-evaluation the 

■ teacher as a person with more mature judg- 

; ment, experience and professional preparation 

I must also assume much responsibility for the 

I evaluation of their progress. 

t (c) Understand and help students to understand 

^ that evaluation in Business English should 

;/ be a co-operative procedure. 

I A number of techniques should be used for 

nieasurement and evaluation of growth in Business 
English. Paper and pencil tests, both teacher-made 
and standardized, have a place. 

> Outline of Units 

if 

Unit I: What Is the Need for a Course in Business 
; English? 



Unit II: How Can Skill and Competency Be Devel- 
oped in the Writing of Business Letters? 

Unit III: How Can Speech Habits Necessary for 
Effective 0”al Communication in Business and Indus- 
try Be Developed? 

Unit IV: How Can the Writing of Business Forms, 
other than Letters, Be Developed? 

BASIC BUSINESS PRACTICES— LEVEL IV 

Scope 

The course of Basic Business Practices should 
begin with an understanding of our business system, 
how businesses are interdependent from the basic 
industries through the manufacture or packer, jobber, 
wholesaler, retailer and to the consumer. This inter- 
dependence will demonstrate how the facilities of 
banking, insurance, communication, transportation, 
legal problems, etc., fit into our business activities. 
The course should be an attempt to develop an under- 
standing of the problems of the producer, processer 
and distributor. The general contents of the course 
sliould follow that as suggested in the Missouri Bus- 
iness Education Guide Publication, Number 115-G, 
page 23. 

Procedure 

The teacher will need to adapt the course con- 
tent to a wide general basis. Since the participants 
of an inmate education program are gathered from 
a wide variety of economic levels it will be neces- 
sary for the teacher to aid him on a personal-use 
basis as well as to fit him for general clerical em- 
ployment. There is a wide variety of material which 
may be used to motivate the student and/or illus- 
trate subject matter. The teachei must make a wise 
selection of these materials. If the text is supple- 
mented with a workbook, the teacher will still find 
it necessary to seek and use ideas and materials 
from other sources. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. How Does Business Serve the Individual? 

2. What Should the Student Know about Money, 
Credit, Banking and Record Keeping? 

3. What Does the Individual Need To Know about 
Insurance? 

4. How Do We Pay for Our Government Services? 

5. What Are the Communicative Services? 
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6. What Are the Methods of Transportation? 

7. What Are the Methods of Buying and Selling 
Goods and Services? 

BUSINESS LAW— LEVEL IV 

Scope 

Some legal problem is involved in every business 
transaction that is made. Business Law deals specif- 
ically with those laws that pertain to business trans- 
actions involving contracts, sales, negotiable instru- 
ments, employment, insurance, etc. For the niost 
part, the student at this level has had some practical 
application experiences and these application exper- 
iences may be utilized in the course. The outline pre- 
sented in the Missouri Educational Business Guide, 
Publication Number 115-G, page 140, may be used 
by the teacher as a guide for this course. 

Procedure 

The case method may be effectively used in the 
course of Business Law. There are many opportuni- 
ties throughout the course where modified cases and 
problems should be used to give the student practice 
in problem solving and application of the legal prin- 
ciples in each area. Student participation should be 
encouraged by the teacher to stimulate interest. 
Current news items pertaining to business law cases 
may be used as examples and for discussion. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. Why Are Laws and Law Enforcement Agencies 
Needed? 

2. What Are the Legal Requirements of Contract? 

3. What Legal Principles Are Involved in Agency 
Relationships? 

4. What Are Negotiable Instruments? 

5. What Legal Factors Are Involved in Insurance? 

6. What Are Bailments and Common Carriers? 

7. What Are the Laws Relating to Motor Vehicles 
and Why Should We Understand Them? 

8. What Are Some of the ImiK>rtant Laws Re- 
lating to Debtors and Creditors? 

9. What Legal Principles Are Involved in Owner- 



ship of Property? 

10. How Are Businesses Organized? 

FINE ARTS— LEVEL IV 

CHORUS 

Scope 

Chorus is a means of improving oneself cultur- 
ally and acquiring a general appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of songs and music. The Fine Arts program 
is a necessity in general education because of the 
emphasis today upon science and things technical 
and mechanical in our everyday living. 

Procedure 

The special emphasis at this level should 
acquaint the student with the joy and entertainment 
derived from group and individual participation in 
Chorus. Encouragment of students who have never 
sung in groups will be the first step in the program. 
This course should not necessarily be one where 
programs are prepared but may at the conclusion 
have a program type examination. The chorus is a 
group which lends itself to good correctional edu- 
cation. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. Folk Songs Are an Important Part of Heritage 
and Everyday Life. 

2. How Singing Develops an Appreciation of the 
Fine Arts. 

3. Songs Are Products and Observances of Na- 
tional Holidays, Religion and Patriotism. 

4. Family Life Is Expressed in Songs. 

5. Songs Are Reflections of Life, Individuals and 
Nature Subjects Expressing Our Democratic 
Life. 

6. Songs Are the Reflections of People about Prob- 
lems in Life, the Hereafter, and the Unans- 
wered Questions of Man. 

7. Appreciation of Music and Singing Need Not 
Be Expensive or Exclusive Since All Men Have 
Some Musical Talent. 



LIBRARY 



The Inmate Library is a very vital part of the 
rehabilitation and educational processes of a penal 



institution. The Library Staff should be part of the 
education and treatment programs. Although the 
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library should be coordinated with the education 
program, its services to the inmate population must 
of necessity extend beyond those of the usual school 
library. The school library should provide the pri- 
mary functions of storing textbooks, workbooks and 
visual aid equipment; the maintanance of an ade- 
quate reference section consisting of encyclopedias, 
dictionaries and almanacs; and the maintenance of 
a limited bindry to repair textbooks. 

The Inmate Library provides a constant means 
of contact for each man as to the world’s activity, 
through newspapers and periodicals and expose him 
to material which has positive recreational, educa- 
tional and cultural values. In the selection of mater- 
ials for the Inmate Library there should be an em- 
phasis placed on developing”posltIve vocational and 
social relationships. The material must cover the 
broad area of interests for those with only elemen- 
tary education to those with graduate training. The 
objectives of the Inmate Library are: 

1. To provide an acceptable method of channelling 
the leisure time activity of the inmates which 
will provide a means of releasing tensions, 

2. To enlarge the social and reading background 
of the inmates. 

3. To prepare the inmate, through his own efforts, 
for release and post-institution adjustment. 



4. To provide a program which will supplement 
the school library educational efforts. 

To achieve these objectives, the following ser 
ices should be provided: 

1. Each inmate should have at least one library 
period per week. 

2. Each inmate should be allowed to check-out a 
sufficient number of books to last from one 
period to the next. 

3. Books should be classified on an easily under- 
standable system to facilitate circulation. 

4. Professional personnel should be present to aid 
the inmates in the selection of reading material 
and developing reading habits. 

5. For materials needed but not available at the 
institution there should be liasion with the 
State Library for inter-library loans. 

6. There should be an establishment of a reading 
group to meet weekly and discuss the series 
of books which are designed for this purpose, 
such as the Great Books or American Heritage 
sets. 

7. Finally, a means of communication must be 
established to inform the inmates about the 
addition of new books and materials to the 
library. 




MUSIC 

INTRODUCTION 



I The importance of music in present day society 

I cannot be overestimated. Good music with its uni- 

i versal and democratic appeal is a language under- 

? stood by all people of all cultures and has been one of 

I the few means of communication to break national 

I and racial barriers. It is a universal language. 

I Music is a spiritual, cultural and social force. The 

i experience of playing, singing and listening to good 

music brings a satisfaction that cannot be found 
i anywhere else, 

c 

I' Very little attempt should be made to make pro- 

i fessional musician.s, only to give the inmate who 

; comes in a professional a chance to maintain and 

I improve himse’f in his particular field. 

; There are seven basic objectives of education: 

^ (1) Health. 

A 

I (2) Command of the Fundamental Processes. 

j (3) Preparation for a Vocation. 

(4) Worthy Home Membership. 

i 

r , 

k- 



(5) Worthy Use of Leisure. 

(6) Civic Education. 

(7) Ethical Character. 

The study of music-playing, singing and listening 
meets these standards fully and completely. 

(1) The playing of music r'‘lieves nervous ten- 
sion, helps the player and listener forget himself and 
his troubles and gives him a satisfied sense of well- 
being. Music has powerful effects in creating the 
objective mental attitude necessary for physical 
health. 

(2) Playing or singing develops accurate coord- 
ination of eyes, ears, lips, tongue, breathing and 
fingers. These faculties become extremely sensitive 
to mental commands. Music is the best mind trainer 
or. the list. 

(3) At the age men come to our penal institu- 
tion it would be difficult to make them professionals 
but they can be trained to sing and play in local 
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oiganizaiions and be part time teachers, writers, 
composers and arrangers. 

(4» Many of the ties that formerly held the 
family together are missing. A home is a group of 
individuals who share the love, joys and sorrows 
of each other. The playing of musical instruments 
and singing together tends to develop a home atmos- 
phere of co itentment and refinement. The enjoyment 
of music binds a family together in cooperation and 
respect. 

(5) Modern living improvements have created 
extra leisure time for which habits must be culti- 
vated. The ability to play a musical instrument is 
a wholesome lure to every leisure moment. Playing, 
hearing and understanding good music leads imag- 
inations above and away from the dangers of leisure 
time. Give music to a man and he will be equipped 
to ma’ e the best, safest and most enjoyable use of 
hi.s leisure time all his life. 

(G» The band, orchestra or choir is a labora- 
tory course in self government. Here the will of the 
individual is subordinated to the good of the whole. 
'I'he man learns to be a good citizen in his community 
by practicing good citizenship with his music and 
his fellow musicians. 

(7) Group playing and singing is a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian demanding industry, honesty and integ- 
rity from every person who takes part. Upon the 
shoulders of each individual of the group lies personal 
responsibility for successful performance of th'' 
group. Self-reliance, respect for authority, coopera- 
tion and leadership are cardinal principles of good 
character that are learned through music and the 
performer develops a keen sense of values. 

GENERAL AND VOCAL MUSIC 

General and Vocal Music — Level I 

Rudiments 

(a) Staff 

(b) Clefs 

(c) Notes 

(d) Rests 

to) Rhythm 

(f) Learn to recognize major scale 

(g) Proper voice production and breathing 

(h) Simple melodies in unison 

(i) One class per week listening to recordings 
of good music 



General and Vocal Music — Level 11 
Theory 

(a) Study the more common rhythm patterns 

(b) Three or four of the simpler signatures 

(c) Recognize and be able to sing the most com- 
mon harmonious intervals 

(d) Learn to sing simple songs in two part har- 
mony in a range where any voice can sing 
either the melody or harmony 

(e) Study the physical properties of sound 

(f) Recognize the different voices of instruments 

(g) Spend at least one period per week listening 
to records of good Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
music with explanations 

General and Vocal Music — Level III 

Theory 

(a I More signatures of more sharps and flats 

(b) Introduce three-part triads and chords 

(c) Sing three-part harmony in limited range 

(d) Introduce a few four-part chords 

(e) Bring members from band to play individually 
and in groups to learn about instruments 

(ft At least one period per week listening to 
good music 

General and Vocal Music — Level IV 
Harmony 

(a) Chords 

(b) Scales 

(c) Introduce minor scales 

(d) Study more intervals 

(e) Sing in three and four-part harmony 

(f) One period per week listening to good music 

INSTRUMENTAL 

The value of instrumental study is based on 
what it has done and is doing for the Individual 
student’s growth in knowledge, attitudes, habits and 
skills. 

The concert band experience will be of value if 
the student shows improved skill in individual tech- 
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nique, performance habits, ensemble playing, music 
reading and interpretation. 

It teaches him to work cooperateiy with others, 
assume responsibiiity, improve his own performance 
and create a desire to hear good music weii piayed. 

As a feeder to the concert band there should be 
an intermediate band in which the baiance should be 
closely watched. 

Since some may never have band experiences 
beyond this cadet band, the teacher should be as 
complete as possible. 

From this concert group, with a few changes, 
it is possibie to deveiop a marching band which gives 
additionai heip in posture, discipline, personai pride 
and stage d^'portment. 

From these major groups the smaller ensembles 



which are very vaiuabie can be organized. They 
throw more responsibility on the individual as he 
does not have a group to cover his mistakes. 

The smailer ensembies include brass quartet, 
reed ensembles, a stage band, a jazz combo and 
others. 

And we can’t forget thc; men who play the string 
instruments. They shouid be aiiowed to form groups 
and be given instruction. 

Each individuai shouid have an hour a day for 
practice aione and an hour for group work. 

In that manner, as instruments are avaiiabie, 
beginners can be started and supervised as feeders 
to the advanced groups. This is the oniy possible way 
as far as inmates are concerned as they must do all 
practicing and playing in the institution. 



ART 



Creative iiving and thinking is a necessity in 
our modern worid. Aii societies directly or indirectly 
deliberately or involuntarily have to some extent 
used art for educational purposes. 

In recent years, articles on learning advocate 
that individuals should progress from the concrete to 
the semi-concrete and from the semi-concrete to 
the abstract. These articles imply that manual activ- 
ities are best for many learners before they can 
arrive at abstract concepts. Self expression through 
art media is a natural and universal language which 
has engaged man from pre-historic times. 

Broad educational purposes of this school could 
be listed as follows: 

1. To develop and maintain physical and mental 
health. 

2. To develop competency in the fundamental tools 
of learning. 

3. To think critically and act responsibly. 

4. To respect, understand and live well with 
others. 

5. To develop moral and spiritual values. 

6. To grow in appreciation of the arts and to 
desire to express one’s self through various 
media. 

7. To develop understanding and Respect for the 
cultural heritage. 

8. To develop knowledge, skills and understand- 
ings essential to earning a living. 



9. To appreciate the duties, responsibilities and 
priviliges of citizenship. 

Art contributes greatly to the above statements 
by helping the learner to express and understand 
himself and his world by utilizing the visual elements 
of line, form, color, space texture, light and motion. 

Using these elements in expressing an idea in- 
volves the human element of choice, individual deci- 
sion and self-discipline in exploration and experimen- 
tation. 

Art activities increase the ability of the learner 
to manipulate tools, media and processes; but, more 
important, they stimulate the learner to perceive him- 
self and his environment in a new and fresh rela- 
tionship and to evaluate his own progress. 

Very little attempt is made to make a profession- 
al artist of the individual, but to give him a chance 
to improve in some one or more of the craft activ- 
ities. A general shop type of class seems to be the 
best approach since it permits flexibility, adapt- 
ability and resourcefulness. 

These are current objectives: 

1. Vocational efficiency. 

2. Civic understanding. 

3. Civic participation and responsibility. 

4. Better human relationships and community 
responsibility. 

5. Group interests. 

6. Personal growth and self-realization. 
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The study of art meets the following standards: 

1. Art provides useful and creative experiences in 
drawing, design and color. It includes creative 
designs, drawing objects and people, painting 
pictures and using color in planning clothes 
and home decorations. 

2. Craft Art offers opportunities to make and to 
decorate objects to use— metal, stencil, block 
printing, clay, enameling, foil work, modeling, 
mosaics, mobiles, designing in space, tin craft, 
collage, ceramic, paper sculpture, carving and 
construction. 

It is believed that; 

1. Art is for every individual and not for a talent- 
ed few. 

2. Art is personal. It expresses the individual’s 
thinking. 

3. Art is creative and creative growth enhances 
the potential of the individual mentaUy, emo- 
tionally and spiritually. 

4. Art contributes to the total personality when 
It develops in the individual the eagerness to 
create, the enthusiasm to participate and the 
pure joy of relaxation. 

5. Art awakens an awarness of beauty and a 
sense of good taste in every phase of daily 
living. 

6. Art extends the individual’s interest and influ- 
ences his choice for leisure time. 

7 Art develops respect for the work and opinions 
of others and respect for creative art work 
past and present. 

8. Art best fills its role when the individual is 
given adequate time to participate and a va- 
riety of mediums with which to experiment. 

Interest is the most important factor in learning 

art. 

Below is a program for four areas: 

1. Appreciation of Art 
Drawing 
Picture making 
Collage 

VOCATIONAL 

Poiiit Of View 

As stated in the legal requirements, the Missouri 



Flat design 
Color 
Painting 
Modeling 

2. Mosaics 
Carving 
Construction 
Drawing 
Painting 
Modeling 
Print making 
Appreciation of Art 

3. Tin Craft 
Foil tooling 
Flat design 
Drawing 
Painting 
Modeling 
Ceramics 
Carving 

Appreciation of Art 

Collage 

Painting 

Construction 

Print making 

Color 

4. Appreciation of Art 
Mobile 

• Construction 

Commercial technique 

Stenciling 

Print ma’cing 

Drawing 

Painting 

Color 

Modeling in clay 
Carving 
Foil pictures 
Tin craft pictures 
Dioramas 

EDUCATION 

State Department of Corrections is required to carry 
on a program of vocational training in order to im- 
prove the capabfuties of each inmate to seek and 
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gain employment in a useful occupation. This re- 
quirement recognizes the fact that a person must be 
able to maintain himself economically if he is to 
adjust properly to everyday living in our modern 
complicated social structure. Regardless of the back- 
ground of experiences of each Incoming Inmate, the 
institution to which he is assigned is obligated not 
only to permit but to encourage his obtaining addi- 
tional education and training for a more useful life 
upor release. It is the function of the Division of 
Inmate Education to conduct within the various 
institutions and other divisions of the Department 
of Corrections such a program. 

In social education it becomes impractical to 
separate what is called academic education and vo- 
cational education. Except in the most menial types 
of work, the ability to read and write is required. 
As we move up the scale of jobs it becomes neces- 
sary not only to be able to read and write but to be 
able to apply the basic skills of communication, 
mathematics and science to attain better performance 
on the job. Because of the integrated nature of the 
educational process, the vocational training or the 
work experience of each inmate must, of necessity, 
be considered as an integral part of any over-all 
educational program planned and operated by the 
Department of Corrections. 

In accordance with the standards agreed upon 
between the vocational section of the Division of 
Inmate Education and the Vocational Education sec- 
tion of the Missouri State Department of Education, 
five types of vocational training programs have been 
developed as the general framework within which the 
vocational training program for each institution may 
operate. 

They are designed to permit a great degree of 
flexibility in the planning and operation of the train- 
ing program at each institution. The five types are 
also planned to dovetail with the Department of 
Corrections over-all education plan — to make it possi- 
ble for an inmate to attend school and still have an 
^ On-The-Job ’ assignment. Whenever such a program 
is planned for the individual inmate, the job assign- 
ment is considered as part of the inmate’s school 
piogram. The Vocational Training Program is also 
designed to allow for a full day job assignment for 
those inmates for whom such job assignments seem 
advisable. 

Objectives 

The general objective is to satisfy the require- 
ments of the state law as it applies to the establish- 
ment and operation of a vocational training program 



within the Department of Corrections. This is done 
in accordance with the Philosophy and Objectives 
set up by the Division of Inmate Education as 
stated in this guide. The specific objective, however, 
is to provide courses in vocational training best de- 
signed to equip inmates for useful occupations upon 
discharge from the institution to which thev were 
committed. 

Types of Voca^tiona.! Training Programs 

The Vocational Training Program is divided into 
five basic types. Each type is designed to meet a 
specific need or requirement as stipulated by the 
State Department of Education to enable the Voca- 
tional Training Program to become an approved part 
of the over-all education program. 

Type I— Co-operative Occupational Education 
Program (C. O. E.) 

This type program is designed to compare basic- 
ally with the Federal reimbursable C.O.E. program 
of vocational training as it exists in the public 
schools of Missouri. This program provides for a 
half-day of academic school work and a half-day 
assignment to some type of educationally-organized 
work experience. 

1. Requirements and Standards. 

A. The Inmate: 

1. Must have an interest in the training. 

2. Must have an aptitude for the training. 

3. Must make satisfactory progress while in 
training. 

4. Must be enrolled in Level IV of the academic 
program. 

B. Job Assignment: 

1. Must have sufficient operations or learning 
units to make up an organized training pro- 
gram. 

2. Must have skills and techniques of such a 
nature that it requires application and prac- 
tice to master them. 

3. Must have a body of technical and related 
information for the trainee to learn in order 
to become occupationally competent. 

4. Insofar as possible, the job titles used in this 
program should correspond to those used in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
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C. Instructors: 

1. Co-ordinator. 

(a) Qualifications. II. 

The Co-ordinator must be a qualified teacher 
approved by the Missouri State Department 
of Education. 

The Co-ordinator will be employed ny the 
Division of Inmate Education. 

(b) Duties. 

The Co-ordinator will teach the technical 
and related information necessary for the 
trainee to become occupationally competent. 

The Co-ordinator will teach a one-hour spec- 
ial C.O.E. class for the trainee enrolled in 
this program during the three-hour school 
session. 

The Co-ordinator will have supervisory 
status over the job assignment of ea^ 
trainee enrolled in this Type I program. He 
will assist in making the job analysis in 
each work assignment which will become 

the basis of a suitable course of study, 

Set^tefting training aids and instructional 
deviceTHe^Witt-Hwake^uggestions as to 
methods of instruction, and establishment 
of a system of necessary records and check 
on the individual trainee’s progress. 

2. Foreman or Supervisor: 

(a) Qualifications. 

The foreman or supervisor must be an oc- 
cupationally competent individual employed 
by the respective institution or the Division 
of Prison Industries or the Division of 
Farms to supervise the work normally 
performed in the job area in which he is 
conducting training. 

The foreman or supervisor will have com- 
pleted a foreman training program recom- 
mended by the Missouri State Department 
of Education or will be currently engaged 
in pursuing such a course. 

(b) Duties. 

The foreman or supervisor will teach all 
the skUls necesary for the trainee to per- 
form in an on^^he-job type of situation. 

The foreman or supervisor will cooperate 
with the Co-ordinator in making a job an- 
alysis of the job assignment, in the develop- 
ing of a suitable course of study based on 



• the job analysis, in developing instructional 
methods, training aids and a system of 
keeping records. 

Physical Facilities. 

The physical facilities will be those provided by 
the respective institution, the Division of Farms 
or the Division of Prison Industries, for conduct- 
ing such job assignments prior to the initiation 
of this program. Any new tools or equipment that 
nxay be added will become a part of this program. 

In addition, the Division of Inm te Education may 
supplement these facilities by providing tools, 
equipment or materials obtained from Govern- 
ment Surplus Property. The title of this surplus 
property wUl remain with the Division of Inmate 
Education. Tools and equipment for any new area 
of work may be provided at any time by either 
the institution, the Division of Industries, the 
Division of Farms or the Division of Inmate Edu- 
cation. 

III. Records. 

Individual and class records will be kept to show 
the individual progress of each trainee. The class 
records will consist of an enrollment record, 
achievement record, a wall progress chart and 
any other records suitable or recommended for 
each job assignment area. 

Individual records of eaoh trainee will be pre- 
pared on a suitable form and forwarded to the 
school office to become a part of each trainee’s file 
each month. This record will show two things— 
the number of hours spent on each job operation, 
and the trainee’s proficiency in performing the 
operation. This report will replace the Work Pro- 
gress Report in current use which is forwarded 
to the Classification Section. 

A summary of these records wUl be forwarded 
to the Office of the Vocational Section of the 
Division of Inmate Education at regular intervals. 
The trainee’s file will be forwarded from the 
school office to the Classification Section to be- 
come a part of the inmate’s total record, when 
the trainee completes his training or is removed. 
These school records will be made available to 
any approved public or private school upon re- 
quest. In addition, prospective employers will be 
provided with the information applicable to the 
inmate’s employment. 

rV. Certification of the Trainee. 

A Vocational Training Certificate, designed and 
issued for use in the public school C.O.E. pro- 
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gram* will be given to all successful trainees 
upon completion of the training program. 

V. School Credit. 

Trainees enrolled in the Type I program will re- 
ceive two units of secondary school credit. This 
will include one unit of credit for the C.O.E. class 
and one unit of credit for the vocational training. 

Type II — Vocational Shop Trade Training 

Program 

This type of program compares to the Day 
Trade Classes as described by the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. It is 
designed to provide the work experience, training 
and practice necessary to learn a trade in a voca- 
tional school shop provided for each trade being 
taught. This type of program is also designed to 
integrate with the split school day program as well 
as to provide vocational training for the inmate on 
a full day assignment if deemed advisable. 

I. Requirements and Standards. 

A. The Inmate. 

1, Must show an aptitude for the training. 

2. Must show an interest in the trade. 

3. Must make satisfactory progress while in 
training. 

4. Must be enrolled in Level II or above in the 
academic program and/or — 

5. May be enrolled in this program an a full 
day schedule if not enrolled in school, pro- 
vided that the inmate is 16 years of age, 
has Level III ability or above and the insti- 
tution classification committee feels that a 
school assignment is not practical for the 
inmate. 

6. A Vocational Trainee enrolled under requii e- 
ment number four (4) in Level II must make 
satisfactory progress toward Level III to 
remain in the program. 

B. The Trade Training Course. 

1. Must be a recognized trade that could be 
learned by the apprenticeship method and for 
which there is standard licensing or union re- 
quirements to be met for certification as 
journeymen or operators, and/or — 

2. The course must have sufficient operations or 
learning units to make an organized training 
program possible. 



3. Must have skills and techniques of such a na- 
ture that it requires application and practice 
to master them. 

4. Must have a body of technical and related in- 
formation to learn in order for the trainee to 
become occupationally competent. 

C. Instructors. 

1. Vocational Education Co-ordinator. 

(a) Qualifications. 

The Vocational Education Co-ordinator will 
be the Department of Corrections Voca- 
tional Education Co-ordinator until such 
time as a Vocational Education Co-ordi- 
nator will be appointed for each institution. 

(b) Duties. 

It will be the responsibility of the Divi- 
sion’s Vocational Education Co-ordinator to 
work directly with the shop teacher en- 
gaged in this program. 

He will work with the instructors in de- 
veloping a course of study, training aids, 
instructional devices, methods of instruc- 
tion and a system of keeping records to 
show the progress and proficiency of each 
trainee. 

The Division’s Vocational Education Co- 
ordinator will continue to exercise direct 
authority over the conduct of these courses 
until such time as an institutional Voca- 
tional Education Co-ordinator is employed. 
However, certain details of the day to day 
supervision of these courses may be dele- 
gated to the Education Directors of each 
institutional school. 

2. Shop Instructor. 

(a) Qualifications. 

The shop instructor will be an occupation- 
ally competent craftsman, journeyman, op- 
erator or mechanic of his trade. 

He will be approved and certified by the 
Missouri State Drnartment of Education 
as a trade teacher. 

He will be employed by the Division of In- 
mate Education to teach his particular 
trade. 

(b) Duties. 

He will work, directly with the Division’s 
Vocational Education Co-ordinator and the 
Institutional School Director in the per- 
formance of his duties. 
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He will help in the development of the 
course of study, training aids, instruc^ 
tional devices, methods of instruction and 
system of keeping records. 

He wil’ carry on all instructional activities 
necessary to teach the tfade, the technical 
knowledge as well as the skills. He may 
teach the related information or it may 
be taught during the half-day session of 
school or during the evening program if 
one is provided by the particular institu- 

tional school. 

II. Physical Facilities. 

The physical facilities of this program will be 
provided by the Division of Inmate 
Ld/or by the institution in some instances but 
in either case all tools and equipment 
the Type II program will be under the 
of the Division of Inmate Education. 

Ill Records. 

Individual and class records will be kept to 
show the individual progress of each trainee. 

The class records will consist of an enroll- 
ment record, acnievement record, a wall pro- 
chart knd any other records su, table or 
recommended for each trade training prog 

Individual records of each trainee wUl be pre^ 
pared on a suitable form and forwarded to each 
ihool office for each trainee’s file 
This record wUl show two thmgs- the 
of hours spent on each job operation and the 

trainee’s proficiency in 

tion This report will replace the Work Progress 

Coct new >" “ 

Classification Section. 

Until such time as an Institutional Vocational 
Educational Co-ordinator is empoyei. ^^r each 
institution, a duplicate of the trainees mont y 
report will be sent to the Office of the Division 
of Inmate Education. 

The trainee’s file will be forwarded from the 
school office to the Classification Section to b^ 
come a part of the inmate’s total record when 
the trainee’s training is completed or he is 
paroled prior to his completion of training or is 
rloved from training These school records 

will be made available to any 
or private school upon request. In addition, 
prospective employers wiU be P^^'^d^d ^ ^e 
information applicable to the Inmates employ- 



IV. Certification of Trainee. 

A Missouri State Department of Education' 
Industrial Education Training Certificate design- 
ed to be used in the public .school trade train- 
ing program will be given to all successful 
trainees upon the completion of their training. 

V. School Credit. 

All trainees participating in the split school- 
vocational training program will receive one 
unit of secondary school credit for the voca- 
tional training phase of their i^rogram. This is 
in addition to any other credits they may earn 
in the academic phase of tiieir program. 

All trainees taking vocational training on a 
full day schedule. If enrolled for school credit, 
the trainee will receive two units of secondary 
school credit. 

Type UI On-The-Job Training Program 

This type program is designed to enable Inmates 
to receive initial vocational training of ^ 
erally comparable to Type II without enrolling in a 
acadLic school program. Those inmates completing 
Type II training program may also continue their 
tracing on this program. ITiis type of progra^m is 
also designed to integrate with the 
DTOgram as well as provide vocational training for 
L inmate on a full day assignment 
visable. All tialnees in this program not enrolled In 
the general school program will be enrobed ^ 
"On-The-Job” Trainee by the Vocational Section of 
the Division of Inmate ’Education. 

I. Requirements and Standards. 

A. The Inmate: 

1. Must show an aptitude for the training. 

2. Must show an interest in the training. 

3. Must make satisfactory progress while in 
training. 

4. Must be enrolled in Level IV of the academ- 
ic program / or — 

5. Must be enrolled in this program if not en- 
rolled in the academic school, providing the 
inmate is 16 years of age and having c^- 
pleted the 8th grade and the institution clas- 
sification committee feels that a school as- 
signment is not practical for tb; inmate. 

B. Job Assignment: 

1 Must have sufficient operating and learning 
units to make an organized program pos- 
sible. 
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2. Must have skills and techniques ot such a 
nature that it requires application and prac- 
tice to master them. 

3. Must have a body of technical and related 
information to learn in order fcr the trainee 
to become occupationally competent. 

4. Insofar as possible, the job titles used in 
this program should correspond to those 
used in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

C. Instructors. 

1. Vocational Education Co-ordinator. 

(a) Qualifications. 

The Vocational Education Co-ordinator 
will be the Department of Corrections Vo- 
cation Education Co-ordinator until such 
time as a Vocational Education Co-ord- 
inator shall be appointed for each insti- 
tution. 

(b) Duties. 

It will be the responsibility of the Di- 
vision’s Vocational Education Co-ordin- 
ator to work directly with each foreman 
or supervisor engaged in this program. 

He will work with the foreman in de- 
veloping a course of study, training aids, 
instructional devices, methods of instruc- 
tion and a system of keeping records to 
show the progress and proficiency of 
each trainee. 

The Division’s Vocational Education Co- 
ordinator will continue to exercise super- 
vision over the Type III training courses, 
until such time as an Institutional Voca- 
tional Co-ordinator shall be employed. 

2. Foreman or Supervisor. 

(a) Qualifications. 

The foreman or supervisor must be an 
occupationally competent individual hired 
by the institution, the Division of Prison 
Industries, or the Division of Farms to 
supervise the work normally performed 
in the job area in which he is conducting 
training. 

The foreman or supervisor will meet all 
state requirements for and will be certi- 
fied by the State Department of Educa- 
tion as a trade teacher. 

(b) Duties. 

The foreman or supervisor will teach 



the skills, techniques, operations, technical 
and related information pertinent to the 
training being conducted by him. 

The foreman or supervisor will cooper- 
ate with the Vocational Education Co- 
ordinator in making a job analysis of the 
job assignment developing a suitable 
course of study based on the job analysis, 
developing instructional methods, training 
aids and a system of keeping records. 

II. Physical Facilities. 

The physical facilities will be those provided 
by the institution, Division of Prison Industries 
or the Division of Farms, for the conducting of 
such job assignment prior to the initiating of 
this program plus any new tools or equipment 
which may be added from time to time. In ad- 
dition, the Division of Inmate Education may 
supplement these facilities by providing tools, 
equipment or material obtained from Govern^ 
ment Surplus Prcperty. The title to this surplus 
property will remain with the Division of In- 
mate Education. Tools and equipment for any 
new area of work may be provided at any time 
by either the institution, the Division of Indus- 
tries, the Division of Farms or the Division of 
Inmate Education. 

III. Records. 

Individual and class records will be kept to 
show the individual progress of each trainee. 
The class records will consist of an enrollment 
record, an achievement record, a wall progress 
chart and any other records suitable or recom- 
mended for each job assignment. 

Individual records of each trainee will be pre- 
pared on a suitable form forwarded to each 
school office for each trainee’s file each month. 
This record will show two things — the number of 
hours spent on each job operation and the train- 
ee’s proficiency in performing the operation. 

This report will replace the Work Progress Re- 
port now in current use which is sent to the 
. Classification Section. 

Until such time as an Institutional Vocational 
Education Co-ordinator is employed for each 
institution,, a duplicate of the trainee’s monthly 
report will be sent to the office of the Vocational 
Section of the Division of Inmate Education. 

The trainee’s file will be forwarded from the 
school office to the Classification Section to be- 
come a part of the inmate’s total record when 
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the trainee completes his training or he is paroled 
; prior to completion or is removed from training. 

: These school records will be made available to 

< any approved public or private school upon re- 

j quest. In addition, prospective employers will be 

I provided with the information applicable to the 

i inmate’s employment. 

IV. Certification of Trainees. 

i A Missouri State Department of Education In- 

< dustrial Education Training Certificate designed 

I to be used in the public school trade training 

;; programs will be given to all successful trainees 

i upon completion of the training program. 

V. School Credit. 

!, All trainees participating in the split school 

vocational training program will receive one unit 
I of secondary school credit for the on-the-job 

training phase of their program. This is in addi- 
tion to any other credit they may receive in the 
academic phase of their program. All trainees 
taking on-th-job training on a full day schedule, 
if enrolled through the school, will also receive 
one unit of secondary school credit. 

* Type IV Vocational Genera! Shop 

} i’his type of program is designed to compare 

basically with Public School Industrial Arts General 
! Shop. Its specific purpose in the overall program of 

vocational training in the Missouri Department of 
; Corrections is to provide some basic training in the 

use of tools, materials and processes for the younger 
inmate with no recognizable work experience or 
training of any kind in the proctical arts. This group 
\ is composed mainly of school dropouts. This program 

i will cover several areas of work and will be of rela- 

I tively short duration. This training will be followed 

^ by: (1), a job training assignment in which there 

\ is little or no opportunity for further training; (2), 

an industries maintenance or special services assign- 
' ment for further "On-the Job” vocational training 

f as indicated under Type III; or (3), an assignment 

!; to a Vocational Course organized according to Type 

1 II. 

I. Requirements and Standards 

A. The Inmate 

1. All inmates with no previous training or 
work experience to be assigned to this i^o- 
gram a.s they come into the various institu- 






tions from the Diagnostic Center. 

2. No screening iis to aptitude or interest is 
needed as this program is to serve as a screen- 
ing device for further assignments. 

3. Progress in this program will have a dis- 
tinct bearing on further assignment. 

4. This program may run concurrent with or 
following an academic school program if 
necessary. 

B. Training Station 

1. A general shop specifically equipped and set 
aside for this training. 

2. Tools and equipment for teaching at least 
in four different areas of work such as weld- 
ing, sheet metal, woodwork, etc. 

3. To be limited to basic hand tool manipulation 
and processes with possible fundamental pro- 
cedures of operation of simple machines such 
as drill presses, etc. 

4. To cover the working characteristics of com- 
mon materials used in industry today. 

5. To cover some of the basic technical aspects 
of different areas of work. 

C. Instructor 

The instructor must be a qualified teacher 
approved by the Missouri State Department 
of Education to teach in the field of Industrial 
Arts. In addition, he should have some exper- 
ience in one or more trades. 

II. Records 

Individual and class records will be kept to 
show the individual progress of each trainee. The 
class records will consist of an enrollment record, 
achievement record, a wall progress chart and • 
any other records suitable to or recommended for 
this type of program. 

III. Certification of the Trainee 

No vocational training certification in any trade 
area will be given in this program. 

IV. School Credit 

Trainees enrolled in this program will receive 
Vi unit of credit for each 90 clock hours spent in 
the program provided they are eligible to receive 
high school credit. For all others a record of 
completion with evaluation will be kept in the 
school office. 
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duct of the course. These needs will be estab- 
lished prior to the iniatlon of the program 
insofar as possible. 

II. Records 

In addition to any records required by the 
outside agency, proper records for the Depart- 
ment of Corrections will be required in accord- 
ance with the previously established procedures 
or as specifically established for a particular 
training program. 

UI. Certification of Trainees 

Dual certification is permitted for these 
cc ’ses, that is, by the outside agency or by the 
Missouri State Department of Education through 
the Department of Corrections insofar as pos- 
sible. 

IV. School Credit 

No school credit will be given unless all Mis- 
souri State Department of Education require- 
ments are met and at least 180 clock hours of 
classroom instruction is given. 



Classification of Job Areas 



Type V Joint Agencies Vocational Training 
Program 

This type program is designed to enable the 
Missouri Department of Corrections to cooperate 
with any and all outside agencies in joint sponsor- 
ship, financing and operation of selected vocational 
training programs. These agencies may be Public 
School Districts, State Department of Education, Em- 
ployment Security Agency, Universities or Colleges, 
Private Industry and United States Government. 

I. Requirements and Standards 

A. The Inmate 

• 1. Must show an aptitude for the training. 

2. Must show an interest in the training. 

3. Must make satisfactory progress in the train- 
ing. 

4. Must fulfill any and all specific requirements 

• set up by the outside agency. 

B. Job Training Program 

1 The proposed program must be so organ- 
ized as to provide a systematic method of 
instruction. 

2. Insofar as possible, the job titles used in this 
program should correspond to those used in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

3. The proposed Vocational Training Program 
must be in line with the general pattern of 
recognized Vocational Training. 

C. Instructors and Supervisors 

1. The instructor and/or supervisor must meet 
and accept requirements, standards and reg- 
ulations established by the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 

2. The instructor must satisfy all agencies in- 
volved insofar as records are concerned. 

D. Missouri Department of Corrections 

1. The Division of Inmate Education will init- 
iate, accept or reject all proposed programs. 

2. The Division of Inmate Education will super- 
vise the conduct of the program in addition 
to any supervision provided by the outside 
agency. 

3. The institution within which the program is 
being conducted and the Division of Inmate 
Education will furnish space, equipment and 
supplies as required for the satisfactory con- 



A joint analysis conducted by the Missouri p 

Division of Employment Security and the Mis- 
souri Department of Corrections of all inmate 
jobs existing within all institutions in accordance 
with accepted procedures of making such analy- 
sis will determine skill classification of all jobs 
and their suitability for use in training stations. 

All jobs shall be coded according to the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. 

VOCATIONAL LEVEL IV 

The following general education courses in vo- 
cational training are being developed in four subject 
areas: English, mathematics, social science and sci- 
ence and are specifically oriented to the vcKiational 
shop training in automotive mechanics, machine shop 
and electronics. 

These courses are entirely new in subject matter, 
scope and sequence from other courses in Level IV 
and will be directly related to the specific vocational 
area in which the inmate is enrolled. 

The credit for each course will be one high school 
unit or one-half unit as accepted and approved by the 
State Department of Education. 
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Tne accumulation of these umts along with suf- 
ficient other selected high school units with a voca- 
tional orientation such as typing, general business, 
etc., will lead to the granting of a. Vocational high 
achool diploma. 

'rhe following Vocational Level IV Courses have 
lH.*en prepared as 8. joint effort by the following 
people: 



The student should have completed the basic 
education in communicative skills. Study at this level 
should be directed to the refinement of the basic 
skills in reading, comprehension and writing as they 
apply to technical instructions and materials of the 
vocational training area in which the inmate Is 
assigned. 

Procedure 



Automotive Oriented Coiir.ses Coniinittee: 



Joe Stanturf 
Arley Downs 
Jerry Baker 
Lawrence Aber 



Automotive Instructor, Mob- 
erly Training Center 

Mathematics Instructor, Mob- 
erly Training Center 

English Instructor, Moberly 
Training Center 

Vocational Education Co-ordi- 
nator, Missouri Department of 
Corrections Chairman 



Machine Shop Oriented Courses Conmiittee: 



Murl Major 



Arley Downs 



Jerry Baker 



Lawrence Aber 



Machine Shop Instructor, Mob- 
erly Training Center 

Mathematics Instructor, Mob- 
erly Training Center 

English Instructor, Moberly 
Training Center 

Vocational Education Co-ordi- 
nator, Missouri Department of 
Corrections Chairman 



VOCATIONAL COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 
LEVEL IV 

FundamiSiitals of Industrial English I (Machine 

Shop) 1 unit 

Scope 

At this level the student should have acquired a 
sight vocabulary of 650 general terms and 250 tech- 
nical words. 



Students have been placed in this course as a 
result of an urgent need for vocational training with 
an acceptable general education curriculum. In this 
course the student will begin basic specialized in- 
struction applicable to the use of the English lan- 
guage in industry. The basic information for instruc- 
tion at this level will be developed individually for 
each vocational training area. Unified team work 
is utilized between the vocational training and the 
language arts areas. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. Reading: 

(a) Development of proficiency in finding main 
ideas in source materials. 

(b) Development of reading speed according to 
material and purpose. 

(c) Development of skill in finding and utilizing 
technical reference materials. 

(d) Development and expansion of recognition 
vocabulary. 

(e) Development of an awareness to the neces- 
sity of reading current manuals, trade 
journals, etc. 

2. Writing: 

(a) The student should use language effectively 
in everyday communication. Filling in print- 
ed forms, making reports and memoranda. 

(b) The student should develop clarity in narra- 
tion of technical instructions. 

(c) The student should develop ability to im- 
prove letter writing, business, inquiry, ap- 
plication and reply. 

3. Sentence and Paragraph Building: 

(a) The student should develop sentence mean- 
ing by eliminating incomplete and run-on 
sentence structures. 

(b) The student should develop understanding 
of basic parts of simple sentences. 
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(c) The student should develop skill In using 
effective simple sentences. 

(d) The student should develop variety In words 
and word order In sentences. 

(e) The student should develop unity of one idea 
In paragraphing. 

(fi The student should develop usage of com- 
pound sentences for co-ordinating Ideas. 

(g) The student should develop variety through 
compound and simple sentences In para- 
graphs. 

(h) The student should develop and use topic 
sentences in effective paragraph writing. 

4. Capitalization and Punctuation: 

(a) The student should develop use of capital 
letters. 

, (b) The student should use correct punctuation 
marks: end, aprostrophes, question marks, 
commas and semi-colon In compound sen- 
tences. 

5. Spelling and Word Study: 

‘ (a) The student should develop correct verb 
form usage through person, number, tense 
and agreement. 

(b) The student should develop ability to find 
and correct Individual spelling errors. 

(c) The student should use the dictionary to 
find correct meanings and spelling of words. 

(d) The student should develop correct usage of 
plurals, possessives and gramatical func- 
tions. 

(e) The student should develop a functional 
social and vocational vocabulary for all 
occasions. 

(f) The student should develop improvement of 
spelling by correct use of final e, ie, and ei; 
final consonant and suffixes. 

6. Speaking: 

(a) The student should develop an appreciation 
of power In speaking clearly and effectively. 

<b) The student should develop confidence and 
ease In oral communications through par- 
ticipation in group discusion of basic read- 
ing materials. 

(cl The student should use language effectively 
in everyday situations of conversing, giving 
directions, explanations, reports, interviews 
and advertisements. 

(dl The student should develop self improve- 
ment of conversation. 



7. Listening: 

(a) The student should develop ability to listen 
actively and courteously to group explan- 
ation, discussion and conversation. 

(b) The student should develop democratic re- 
spect for the point of view of others. 

(c) The student should develop a good listening 
attitude for different social and vocational 
situations. 

VOCATIONAL COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 
LEVEL IV 

Fundamentals of Industrial English I (Auto- 
motive) 1 unit 

The organization of this course In Fundamentals 
of Industrial English I (Automotive) is essentially 
the same as the course in Fundamentals of Indus- 
trial English I (Machine Shop). However, the content 
material will be appropriate to the subject of Auto 
Mechanics. 

VOCATIONAL COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 
LEVEL IV 

Industrial English II (Machine Shop) 1 Unit 
Scope 

The student at this level has developed current 
English usage In the general and technical vocabu- 
lary words used In the machine shop. The emphasis 
at this level will begin with a comprehensive study 
to develop proficiency in other areas of language 
usage and will read Increasingly difficult technical 
materials. 

Procedure 

Students in this course will have completed Fun- 
damentals of Industrial English I. The basic Informa- 
tion for this course will be reviewed constantly by 
the teaching team. The instructor will determine the 
degree of difficult materials to be used. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

1. Reading: 

(a) The student should develop efficiency in 
skimming. 
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ib> Tht* student should accelerate his reading 
rate of technical materials. 

(Cl The student should expand his vocabulary 
into new areas. 

(di The student should utilize more reference 
materials. 

(ei The student should read and discuss trade 
journals, magazines and reports more in- 
telligently. 

2. Writing: 

(a> Tlie student should develop improvements 
in letter writing for business, application, 
inquiry and adjustment. 

(b> The student should develop improvement 
of personal accounts of shop experience. 

(c> The student should develop ability to sum- 
marize technical material. 

(d> The student should develop ability to proof 
read his own material. 

3. Sentence and Paragraph Building: 

(a) The student should develop understanding 
of sentence patterns through analysis. 

(bi The student should develop understanding 
of the functions of independent and depen- 
dent clauses for meaning. 

(Cl The student should develop variety in mean- 
ing in paragraphs by the use of simple, 
compound, complex, and compound-complex 
sentences. 

(ri» The student should develop usap of com- 
plex sentences to explain significant ideas 
with less important ideas. 

(ei The student should develop ability to con- 
nect two or more para^ -aphs. 

(f) The student should develop clarity of ex- 
presion through correct usage of different 
modifiers. 

(gi The student should develop correct usage of 
prepositional and verbal phrases. 

4. Capitalization and Punctuation: 



(b) The student sliould develop an understand- 
ing of transitional words for linking ideas. 

(c) The student should develop an understand- 
ing of correct usage of case and agreement 
of pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, coordi- 
nate and subordinate conjunctions. 

(d) The student should develop an expanded 
functional vocabulary. 

(e) The student should develop and maintain 
a functional social and vocational vocabu- 
lary for all occasions. 

(f) The student should develop an improvement 
of spelling by correct usage of spelling 
rules. 

6. Speaking: 

(a) The student should develop effective par- 
ticipation in interviews and group discus- 
sions. 

(b) The student should develop constant atten- 
tion in appropriate language usage. 

(c) The student should develop continued im- 
provement in correct pronounciation, enun- 
ciation and choice of words. 

(d» The student should develop an ability to 
express himself well. 

7. Listening: 

(a) The student should develop the function of 
listening to recognize central ideas and 
details. 

(b) The student should develop critical thinking 
for distinguishing between fact, opinion, 
bias and propaganda. 

(c) The student should develop critical, cour- 
teous listening to speeches and conversa- 
tions of fellow students. 

(d) The student should develop better listening 
to obtain information, broaden experience 
and increase social and vocational effectiv- 
ness. 

VOCATIONAL COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 



(a I The student should develop and maintain 
acquired skills. 

(bi The student should develop understanding 
of the semi-colon and comma in compound 
and complex sentences. 

5. Spelling and Word Study; 

(a> The student should develop an individual 
program for correcting his spelling errors. 



LEVEL IV 

Indiistristl English II (Automotive) 1 Unit 

The organization of this course in Industrial 
English II (Automotive) is essentially the same as 
the course in Industrial English II (Machine Shop). 
However, the content material will be appropriate to 
the subject of Auto Mechanics. 
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VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS LEVEL IV 
Indiisflrial Arithmetic I (Machine Shop) 1 Unit 
Scope 

This arithmetic course is designed for those stu- 
dents receiving vocational training in Machine Shop 
and will provide one unit of arithmetic credit applied 
toward high school graduation, if so desired by the 
student. The purpose of this course is to correlate 
the terms and computations used in Machine Shop 
with the basic arithmetical terms and computations 
upon which they are based and to develop a better 
understanding of Machine Shop principles as well as 
to better understand and appreciate the basic arith- 
metical principles as applied to Machine Shop oper- 
ations. 

Procedure 

The arithmetical experiences provided in this 
couree will be drawn directly from the content of the 
Machine Shop training program. The instructor will 
use specific examples of terms and problems arising 
from the shop work and explain and develop the 
relationship to general arithmetical principles. Prac- 
tice in using principles and in computation will follow. 
This course will be developed by team effort between 
the Machine Shop and Arithmetic instructors. Both 
teachers will be present during the class session. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

I. Mathematical Units and Measure: 

1. Meaning of Unit One 

2. Definitions of units of measure 

(a) Weight 

(b) Distance 

(c) Time 

(d) Pressure 

(e) Area 

(f) Temperature 

(g) Money 

(h) Ratio & Proportion 

II. Practice of Arithmetical Computations Using 

Material Under Number I 

1. Develop competency in addition 

2. Develop competency in subtraction 

3. Develop competency in multiplication 



4. Develop competency in division 

5. Develop understanding of principles involved 

III. Fractional Units of Measure 

1. Application of common fractions as used In 
Machine Shop Practice 

(a) Wrench sizes 

(b) Bolt & nut sizes 

(c) Drill & reamer sizes 

(d) Cutting Tool sizes 

(e) Depth of key ways 

(f) Tap drill sizes 

(g) Use of scale drawings 

(h) Measuring devices 

(1) Steel rule 

(2) Dividers 

(3) Calipers 

2. Application of Decimal measurements as used 
in Machine Shop Practice 

(a) Drill & reames sizes 

(b) Cutting tool sizes 

(c) Tolerances & fits 

(d) Use of precision measuring tools 

(e) Grinding cutting tools 

(f) Figuring removal of material 

(g) Depth of cut 

(h) Cutting gears 

(i) Classes of threads 

(j) Decimal equivalents 

IV. Practice in Use of Common Fractions 

1. Meaning of fractional terms language of 
fractions 

2. Reduction and expansion of common fractions 

3. Common denominators, least common mul- 
tiple 

4. Addition of fractions 

5. Subtraction of fractions 

6. Multiplication of fractions 

7. Division of fractions 

V. Practice In Use of Decimal Fractions 

1. Money 

2. Understanding decimal points 

3. Addition (decimal point in vertical line) 

4. Subtraction (decimal point in vertical line) 

5. Multiplication (rules for decimal point) 
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6. Division (rules for decimal point) 

7. Changing common fractions to decimals 

8. Changing decimals to common fractions 

9. Percentage by the hundreths 

VI. Management 

1. Drawing and reading blueprints 

2. Laying out and planning work 

3. Production cost 

(a) Ck)st of materials 

(b) Cost of labor or time 

(c) Overhead 

(d) Depreciation 

(e) Supplies 

VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS LEVEL IV 
Industrial Arithmetic I (Automotive) Unit 
Scope 

This arithmetic course is designed for those 
students receiving vocational training in Auto Mech- 
anics and will provide one-half unit of arithmetic 
credit applied toward high school graduation if so 
desired by the student. The purpose of this cour^ 
is to correlate the temas and computations used in 
Auto Mechanics with the basic arithmetical terms 
and computations upon which they are based and 
to develop a better understanding of automotive 
principles as well as to better understand and apprec- 
iate the basic arithmetical principles. 

Procedure 

The arithmetical experiences provided in this 
course will be drawn directly from the content of 
the Auto Mechanics training program. The instructor 
will use specific examples of terms and problems 
arising from the shop work and explain and develop 
the relationship to general arithmetical principles. 
Practice in using principles and in computation will 
follow. This course will be developed by team effort 
between the Auto Mechanics and Arithmetic instruc- 
tors. Both teachers will be present during the class 
session. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

I. Mathematical Units and Measures 

1. Meaning of unit one 



2. Meaning of units of measures 

(a) Weight 

(b) Length & distance 

(c) Time 

(d) Pressure 

(e) Square inch 

(f) Volume 

(g) Area 

(h) Temperature 

(i) Money 

3. Circles, Angles, and Degrees 

4. Common application of a, b, c, d, e, t, 
g, h, i, and Number 3 above 

(a) Inch pounds 

(b) Foot pounds 

(c) Pounds per square inch 

(d) Revolutions per minute 

(e) Torque 

(f) Horse power 

(g) Use of Flat Rate Book 

II. Practice in Arithmetical Computation Using 
Material Under Number I 

1. Develop competence in addition 

2. Develop competence in subtraction 

3. Develop competence in multiplication 

4. Develop competence in division 

5. Develop understanding of principles involved 
in each trainee 

III. Fractional Units of Measure 

1. Application of common fractions as tjsed in 
Auto Mechanics 

(a) Wrench sizes 

(b) Bolt & nut sizes 

(c) Gear & pulley speed relationship 

(d) Drill & reamer sizes 

2. Applicaition of decimal measurements in Auto 
Mechanics 

(a) Clearances 

(b) Use of feeler guages 

(c) Micrometer 

(d) Drill & reamer sizes 

rV. Practice in Use of Common Fractions 

1. Meaning of fractional terms, langviage of - 
fractions 
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2. Reduction and expansion of common fractions 

3. Common denominators, least common mul- 
tiple 

4. Addition of fractions 

5. Subtraction of fractions 

6. Multiplication of fractions 

7. Division of fractions 

V. Practice of Use of Decimal Point 

1. Money 

2. Understand decimal point 

3. Addition (decimal point in vertical line) 

4. Subtraction (decimal point in vertical line) 

5. Multiplication (rules for decimal points) 

6. Division (rules for decimal points) 

7. Changing common fractions to decimals 

8. Changing decimals to common fractions 

9. Percentage by the hundreths 

VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS LEVEL IV 
Industrial Mathematics II (Machine Shop) 1 
Unit 
Scope 

This mathematics course is designed as an ad- 
vanced course for those students receiving vocational 
training in machine shop and will provide one unit 
of math credit toward a high school graduation if so 
desired by the student. The purpose of this course 
is to further correlate the terms and computations 
used in Machine Shop with the basic mathematical 
terms and computations upon which they are based 
and to develop a better understanding of Machine 
Shop principles as well as to better understand and 
appreciate the basic mathematical principles. 

Procedure 

The mathematical experiences provided in this 
course will be drawn directly from the content of the 
Machine Shop training program. The instructor will 
use specific examples of terms and problems arising 
from the shop work and explain and develop the re- 
lationship to general mathematical principles. Prac- 
tice in using principles and in computation will fol- 
low. This course will be developed by team effort 
between Machine Shop and mathematics instructors. 
Both teachers will be present during the class session. 



Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

I. Review of Industrial Aritlimetic I (Machine 
Shop) 

1. Mathematical units and measures 

(a) Development and standardization 

2. Fractional units of measure 

(a) Common fractions 

(b) Decimals 

(c) Percentage 

II. Ratios as Used in Machine Shop 

1. Speed ratios— pulley sizes 

2. Gear ratios — gear speeds and power changes 

3. Cutting lubricant mixtures 

III. Practice in Ratio Computations 

1. Relationship of numbers (common fractions) 

2. Relationship of numbers (percentage) 

3. Measuration application 

4. Geometric application 

5. Belt speeds 

6. Run speeds and RPM of connected gears and 
pulleys 

7. Specific quantities and densities 

IV. Use of Circles in Machine Shop 

1. Circumference 
(Computation of surface speed) 

2. Radius 

(Grinding of cutters) 

3. Diameter 

(Computation of RPM on tools or stock) 

4. Pi 

(3.1416 Pi X radius squared equals circum- 
ference) 

5. Degree of turn 

(Dividing a circular part into equal parts) 

6. Area 

(Layout of workweights) 

7. Volume 
(Cylinder contents) 

8. Cylinder solids 

(Computations of material-bar stock) 

9. Rectangular solids 
(Computations of material-bar stock) 

10. Chords 

(Laying out a form inside a circle) 
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V. The Use of Angles In Machine Shop 

1. Right angles, acute, obtuse and straight angles 

2. Central angles 

3. Inscribed angles 

4. Compound angles 

5. Positive and Negative angles 

6. Degree as measurement of angles 

VI. Special Application of Mathematics to Machines 

1. RPM 

2. Cutting speeds in feet per minute (peripheral 
speed) 

3. Gearing in relation to time per part 

4. Effect of heat on measurement, operation and 
accuracy 

5. Mixing of liquids and coolants 

6. Classes of fits and feel of precision measur- 
ing tools 

7. Strength and weight determination of ma- 
terials 

8. Heat treating 

9. Tapers 

(a) Morse 

(b) Brown and Sharpe 

(c) Jarno 

(d) Others 

10. Thread forms 

11. Forms of gear teeth 

(a) Major diameter 

(b) Minor 

(c) Pitch 

(d) Working surfaces 

(e) Use of index heads 

VII. Practice in Computation of Circle and Angles 

VIII. Special Formulas Used in Machine Shop 

VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS LEVEL IV 
Industrial Mathematics II (Automotive) 14 
Unit 
Scope 

This mathematics course is designed as an ad- 
vanced course for those students receMng vocational 



training in Auto Mechanics and will provide one-half 
unit of math credit applied toward high school grad- 
uation if so desired by the student. The purpose of 
this course is to further correlate the terms and com- 
putations upon which they are based and to develop 
a better understanding of automotive principles as 
well as to better understand and appreciate the basic 
mathematical principles. 

Procedure 

The mathematical experiences provided in this 
course will be drawn directly from the content of 
the Auto Mechanics training program. The instructor 
will use specific examples of terms and problems 
arising from the shop work and explain and develop 
the relationship to general mathematical principles. 
Practice in using principles and in computation will 
follow. This course will be developed by team effort 
between Auto Mechanics and mathematics instructors. 
Both teachers will be present during the class session. 

Subject Matter To Be Experienced 

I. Review of Indu.strial Arithmetic 

1. Mathematical units and measures 

(a) Development and standardization 

2. Fractional units of measure 

(a) Common fractions 

(b) Decimals 

(c) Percentages 

II. Ratios as Used in Auto Mechanics 

1. Compression ratio 

2. Volumetric efficiency 

3. Fuel air ratio • 

4. Speed ratios-pulley sizes 

5. Gear ratios 

6. Heat loss ratios 

. 7. Anti freeze mixtures 

III. Practice in Ratio Computation 

1. Relationship of numbers (common fractions) 

2. Relationship of numbers (percentage) 

3. Mensuration application 

4. Geometric application 

5. Belt speeds 

6. Run speeds and RPM of connected gears and 
pulleys 

7. Specific quantities and densities 
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IV. Use of Circles and Angfies in Auto Mechanics 

1. Crankshaft rotation 

2. Crankshaft construction 

3. Relation of valve timing to crankshaft rota- 
tion and position 

5. Angles of valve faces and valve seats 

V. Practice in Circie Computation and Angies 

1. Language of circles 

2. Radius, diameter and circumference (In 
ratio) 

3. Pi (3.14) 

4. Understanding degrees and minutes 

5. Measurements of is (in degrees and minutes) 

6. Ratio of sides to angles and angles to sides 

7. 6roups of angles (right, straight, obtuse, 
acute, etc.) 

8. Trigonometry functions 

VI. Use of Geometry (n Auto Mechanics 

1. Front end construction and steering 

VII. Understanding the Application of Geometry to 
Steering Principles 

1. Ratios in steering sector 

2. Ratio of steering arm to degree of turn 

3. Relation to service manual 



VOCATIONAL SOCIAL STUDIES LEVEL IV 

Government Structure 1 Unit 

This course will be structured at a later date. 

Social Structure 1 Unit 

This course will be structured at a later date. 

Economic Structure 1 Unit 

This course will be structured at a later date. 

Social Adjustment 1 Unit 

This Is to be an Integrative course to correlate 
the above with the Individual needs of each Inmate. 
It will be structured at a later date, 

VOCATIONAL SCIENCE LEVEL IV 

Vocational General Science 1 Unit 

This course will be structured at a later date. 

Vocational Basic Physics 1 Unit 

This course will be structured at a later date. 
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